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DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER-SAVES YOU OVER 50% 
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handling 
regular $9.95 value 


oe GAILY 
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at ROCKER 





ASSINET! 


EVERY UTTLE MOTHER WILL LOVE HER! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


a om ee A A i hates ii | FACTORY DOLL CO, NC, Dep $2 
om, on le ee her the most realistic doll i in th e world aa teedun- | 149 Degraw Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
breakable, sh ory ot geous blue eyes, ep ashes. She cries real tears, drinks, | Please rush LIVING BABY DOLL, ROCKER CRIB, BATH 
wets, sleeps, and bathes. Her rooted hair can be washed, combed, curled, set | SWING and BASSINET outfits at $4.95 plus 50¢ for handling 
The dream-come-true of every little mother, our LIVING BABY DOLL is fully-jointed | plus C.O.D. postage. Full purchase price refunded if not 100%, 
and turns at the neck, arms, and legs. She comes complete with a gaily trimmed | satisfied 
ROCKER CRIB, BATH, SWING and BASSINET OUTFITS. A magnificent and complete 0 To save postage, | en- O | enclosed $1.00 deposi 
array of LIVING ACTION units that will delight every little mother | closed $5.45. Please ship balance C.O.D. plus 
A magnificent picture of joy, health, vim and vigor, your LIVING BABY OUTFIT is | prepaid. postage and charges. 
a GREAT VALUE! Remember, YOU BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER AND 
SAVE OVER 50°% ! ORDER NOW! 
| 
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AS LIFELIKE AS A NEW BORN BABY! 


FACTORY DOLL CO., INC., 149 Degraw Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 
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BOOKS LIKE THESE AT SAVINGS — AND A LOVELY MISSAL Zree/ 





Inviting you to join America’s 
leading Catholic book club and 
receive this beautiful Missal FREE! 


Ve make this offer solely to acquaint you with the many advantages 
f belonging to America’s leading Catholic book club — The Cath- 
lic Literary Foundation. The Saint Joseph Daily Missal, shown 
ere, will be yours as a gift, just for joining at this time. We'll send 
t to you by return mail as your free enrollment premium and it 
vill be only the beginning of many money-saving benefits you'll 
mjoy. As a member you will receive discounts up to 40% on 
nonthly selections, plus a free book dividend every time you buy 
four books. You need never take a book you don’t want. Only 
hose you indicate you want will come to you, and even these are 
ent on five days’ approval with return privileges. 


THE ONLY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB THAT OFFERS YOU 
ALL THESE BENEFITS: 


@ A beautiful missal free upon enrollment! 


@ An outstanding feature selection each month, offered at only 
$3.00 although regular price may be as high as $4.95. This 
means savings up to 40% on a single book! 

@ Illustrated Forecast magazine sent monthly free of charge, 
describing the monthly selection and other new approved 
Catholic books as well. 


@ A book sharing plan by which you receive one free book for 
every four books purchased. These free books are worth up 
to $6.95 and chosen carefully from publishers’ current lists. 

@ To enjoy these and other advantages of the club you need buy 


only four books during the next twelve months, to fullfill mem- 
bership agreement. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 400 N. Broadway 


Please send the book | have checked as my 
first selection. 1 understand that | will be 
billed later. 


(] THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF 
LISIEUX, Ronald Knox 


Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 long as | remain a member. 


D YOU, Father Raymond Mr. 
Regular price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 R: écctteebetawneseucun® 
0 THE GLORIOUS FOLLY, Louis de Wohl Miss 
Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 ‘Mddoass 
O UFE is WORTH LIVING, Series V, Fulton 
Sheen City ae 
Regular price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 = 7 “°° *** {TTT ttt 
O ST. BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS, Francis Trochu ee ee 


Regular price, $4.95; members’ price, $3.00 


You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation and 
send me free the St. Joseph Daily Missal. | need purchase only four books during 
the next twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after which time | may cancel 
if | wish. A free book dividend will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as 
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SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL 


(Including revised Mass rubrics and new 
Holy Week liturgy) 
The Saint Joseph Daily Missal contains the 
complete Mass for each day in the liturgical year 
in a compact daily missal you'll use with utmost 
ease. Completely up-to-date, it includes the most 
recent liturgical changes in the Mass rubrics and 
Holy Week services, and modern Confraternity 
translation of Epistles and Gospels. Also a treas- 
ury of popular prayers and devotions and pages of 
beautiful illustrations, many of them in full color. 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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RENOWNED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
ENTIRE WORLD 


Authentic “HUMMEL” 

Religious Figurines preserve the 
ancient Christian traditions in 
contemporary homes of good taste. 
Grace your home with the serenity 
and beauty of authentic 
“HUMMEL!” religious figurines. 


Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines 
are identified by the indented 


MOHimmale 


on the base of every piece, 
as well as the familiar 
V with a Bee trademark 
printed on the underside. 


Made Exclusively By 


W. GOEBEL * HUMMELWERK 
BAVARIA ¢ W. GERMANY 








mace Available at leading gift and 
department stores coast to coast 
©W. Goebel, Oeslau ®Trademark 
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RELIGIOUS FIGURINES 
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IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 














10 cri, 25 


INCLUDING ENVELOPES 
No other charges—We pay postage 





Say "'Merry Christmas’ with per- 
sonalized Photographic Christmas 
Cards, made from your favorite 
snapshot negative. Beautiful, col- 
orful folders express season's 
greetings. Mail your negative and 
25¢ coin today for this special 
offer—satisfaction guaranteed! 
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SENATOR KENNEDY 


\ few more articles like the one gy 
“Senator Kennedy for President” and |} 
cancel my subscription. I fail to see any 
thing to be proud of in him. First of alj 
you tear down one man (Alfred E. Smith 
to build up another. Since when are looks 
and a socialite wife a prerequisite to beinga 
president? Kennedy’s “just a little lean 
the left of center” surely is no recommenda 
tion. It may be for you but not for me 
We have too many of that caliber in Wash 
ington already... . 

J. E. Skanu 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


I do not agree with John C. Cort that 
Senator Kennedy’s social standing, wealth 
and beautiful wife are necessary factors « 
consider when voting for a President of the 
U.S.A. Education—yes; but equally im. 
portant are courage, wisdom, and an ability 
dominated by love of one’s God and 
country. He makes comparison between Al 
Smith and the Senator .. . 

Al Smith’s role of Governor of New 


York proved him a great and dedicated’ 


public servant. His record was unsullied 
and free from blemish, all this in spite of 
his “accent” which marked his Lowe 
East New York environment! .. . 

Mr. Kennedy will have to change hi 
methods and aims before he merits m 
vote, should he become a candidate. 


AGNes M. TREPANIE f 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


The August issue of THE SIGN was m 
first copy and the most significant for me 
I have already decided that I shall never 
miss an issue in the future and I wish « 
tell you how sorry I am not to have sub 
scribed to it before. 

I am very proud of being a Catholi 
and am happy when a magazine such ® 
yours can bring to Catholics, as well ® 
peoples of all denominations, a better u 
derstanding of the Faith and an idea @ 
Catholic viewpoints on the world’s issues. 

I was particularly appreciative of the 
article by John C, Cort concerning Senato 
John F. Kennedy. It brought into th 
light many misleading attitudes involving 
a Catholic for president. It was a straigh 
and open-minded account of the subjet 
that should make readers aware of the re 
sons why we can and should have a Call 
olic president as long as the man is capable 
and worthy of the position. 

PATRICK TOMINAR 
Maptewoon, N. J. 








THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Passion 
Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Ine.) Sut 
scription price $3.00 per year, in advance; single cope 
25¢. Canada, $3.00 a year; Foreign $3.50 per 3@ 
Second Class Postage paid at Union City, N. 1. ® 
at additional mailing offices, under the Act of Marth 
1879. Accepted for mailing at special rates of post 
provided for in Par. 4—Sec. 538. Act of May 28, 
Vol. 38. No. $. 
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DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF 
“IMITATION of CHRIST” by Thomas a Kempis 
Your FREE Gift With The Bible 


Newly Revised English Translation 
13-Page Alphabetical Index 
Inspiring Special Frontispiece 
Prayer “Before” and “After” Reading 
Instructions How Best To Read 
Clear, Easy-To-Read Type 
Convenient Size For Pocket of Purse 
Yes, with your order of this wonderful Catho- 
lic Bible you receive ABSOL U TE L Y FR EE 
the new pocket-size edition of the ‘ 
of Christ” by Thomas a Kempis, 
beautiful easy-to-read type, with ins tructi ons 
on how to get the most out of this great 
spiritual classic. The value of this special 
edition of the “Imitation of Christ”... com- 
plete in Four Books . . . is $2.00. It Costs 
You Absolutely Nothing When You Order A 
Copy Of The New Catholic Edition Of The 
Holy Bible. 






THIS GREAT 
TATHOLIC MASTERPIECE 


a YOu soenpuaiana 











SEND NO MONEY « 5 MONTHS TO PAY! 


















JUST THINK! Now you can own 
beautiful new copies of the two 
most widely read Catholic books in 
the world for the price of the lovely 
Bible alone! This generous offer 
has never been made before. The 
Bible is the New Catholic Edition, 
highly praised by Pope Pius XII. 
Richly illustrated (see below), 
printed on superfine Bible paper, 
with Holy Land Maps and magnifi- 
cent Family Record Pages in full 
color. Truly the most readable 
Catholic Family Bible ever pub- 


can possess. A special section is de- 
voted to all the re neces to the 










Blessed Virgin M including 
her coming as prophesied in the 
Old Testament. Ele Y 


ment references, 
ings, for the princi; 
of Mary throughout ‘the yes 
FLOOD OF ORDERS E 
Because of its magnific 
and binding, ideal 
heirloom, and th 
praise from the U 
the publishers anti 








lished. Exclusive features make it orders from all 0 
the most useful, valuable book you Don’t delay ... Order 

















st. MATTHEW, 2. | HOLY BIBLE 
all call his name Emman- 


ch is, interpreted, “God MAS SSMRIr4el 2.91 7.) 
4.So Joseph, arising from@e. tcl ad 7 Ve wre): 
s the angel of the Lord had EASIER READING. 

him, and took unto him 
. And he did not know her 
ought forth her firstborn 
e called his name Jesus, 



























@ 2 Bible Reading Guides 

@ New Atlas Bible Maps 

@ Self-indexed For Easy Reference 

@ Extra Large, Easy-To-Read Type 

@ Color illustrated by 
Religious Masters 

@ Entirely New, Up-To-Date 
Reference Appendix 

@ New Paragraph Heading For 
Better Understanding 

Over 1570 Pages Size 5% x8 % 

Bound in rich durable blue-grained 


Leatherette with 23K gold ornamenta- 
tion 


CHAPTER 2. 
The Magi 






hen Jesus” was born in 

hem of Judea, in the day 

ad, behold, Magi camé 
Jer Rs 


Catholic Craftsmen Guild, Inc., 225 W. 34th St., N. Y. Dept. S-10 
EXAMINE THIS BEAUTIFUL BIBLE 

IN YOUR HOME FOR TEN mre FREE 
Published With Imprimatur of His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 


completely 
satisfiex L you may return it with | wba Sato no sent ‘ 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC. 
225 W. 34TH ST,, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


THIS OFFER LIMITED... 
MAIL COUPON TODAY... 
SEND NO MONEY! 


Dept. S-10 


Please send immediately the beautiful new Catholic Edition of the Haly Bible 


PLUS my FREE copy of the ‘‘Imitation of Christ’’ by Thomas a Kempis. | will pay 


$2.00 a month until special publisher's price of $9.95 for The Holy Bible is paid 


Check here (1) if you prefer Special Deluxe Gold Edged Edition at $19.95 
payable $3.00 per month 


| may return the BIBLE in 10 days if not completely satisfied 


NAME ee = 





54 Full Color Pictures Including 
15 Mysteries of the Rosary. Finest 
Sacred Works of Great Masters 
With Appropriate Text. 


city ZONE STATE 


If you wish to make payment in full, avoiding carrying and postal charges, enclose $10.00 


$20.00 for Deluxe Edition). In either case there is absolutely no charge for “Imitation of 
Christ", 
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Created In Our Lady's Honor To 


Commemorate The Centennial Year 


- PEVERBLOOMING 
SOLDEN YELLOW | 


Lourdes! 


1 
! 
Pp (patent pending) I 
Now, to commemorate the Centenary of l 
the appearance of Our Lady to Bernadette | 
at Lourdes, an exquisite new rose has been 
created...the Lourdes Rose...“‘as golden 1 
as the roses at Her feet”’. | 
LIFETIME TRIBUTE TO THE VIRGIN l 
Dedicated to Our Lady, this golden yellow 
rose will add thrilling significance to your | 
garden...makes a gift that will be cher- | 
ished for life! Magnificent color and shape. | 
Many-petaled, fully double. Lovely per- 
fume. Bloom early spring to first snow. l 
You’ll have dozens very first year—armfuls "| 
year after year. Up to 100 on 4-year bush! 
Long-lasting, ideal for cutting. l 
RESIST COLD, HEAT, DISEASE! 1 
Everblooming, Sub-Zero —so hardy, cold | 
15° below can’t harm them, even when un- 
protected. Bloom through scorching heat | 
and drought. Reach their peak 4th or 5th | 
season, bloom a lifetime! Disease-resistant 
foliage almost immune to blackspot; needs I 
minimum spraying. Plant 3’ Easy | 
instructions with order. | 
SO NEW, SO RARE, MUST RESERVE NOW! 
Newly developed, l 
series, by the great rosarian, Dr. l 
Brownell. Supply is limited. | 
BLOOM FIRST YEAR OR MONEY BACK 
Selected No. 1 plants. You must be satis- i 
fied, or get free replacement or money back. { 
EVERBLOOMING GOLDEN YELLOW LOURDES ROSE 
| 
I 
I 


$2.50 each © 3 for $7.25 © 10 for $22.50 © 25 for $50.00 
Prices postpaid. Send Check or M.O. 


apart. 


just for Stern’s Nur- 
Walter 


Stern's Nurseries 
ARBOR 128, GENEVA, NEW YORK 
mm me mmm RESERVE YOURS NOW! RUSH COUPON TODAY! —— —— =, 
Stern’s Nurseries, Arbor 128, Geneva, N. Y. 
Please reserve for me, immediately, the 
new Everblooming Golden Yellow Lourdes 
Rose bushes I indicate, and send them to 
me at the best planting time for my locality. 
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D I—$2.56 0 3—$7.25 1 10—$22.50 1) 25—$50 
Prices postpaid. Total encl.: 

Name____ 

Address_ 

City. State 














IN SHADOW IN LIGHT 


Crausfiquration 


. and His face did shine as the sun.” 
Matthew 17:2 


The Holy Face reveals itself in life-like 
beauty and grandeur by a play of light on 
this exquisite medal. A lovely devotional 
pendant for yourself — or an enduring gift. 


Shewn Actual Size 
BEAUTIFULLY GIFT-PACKAGED 


eee ere 4.95 ppd. 
(includes solid silver chain) 
of eer Tree $9.95 ppd. 


(includes 10k gold chain) 
No C.O.D.'s, Please 


Hruntinnal bifts 
J. 


120 Myrtle Ave., Passaic, N. 
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Thank much for your frank 
article on Senator John Kennedy. (August). 
I have read many accounts of his life since 
1956. This article of the frankest 
and most to the point... . 

KATHERINE 


you so 


was one 


LENTIVI 


BURBANK, CALIF. 


SAVE OUR CITIES 


Permit me to express the 
our Council 
James O'Gara “€ 


appreciation of 
members for the excellent 
an We Save Our 
\ugust issue. The problem 
of rebuilding urban community life to 
humane and wholesome setting 
for family development is one that requires 
technical skill, organization, and fidelity of 
purpose. 


article by 
Cities?” in youn 


provide a 


Catholics are 
urban in residence. 
technical, 


more than 80 per cent 
Their attention to the 
moral 
volved in urban renewal is indispensable. 
Mr. O’Gara’s 
to focus Catholic 
of city life. 
May I 


group if 


civic, and problems in 


advocacy of housing councils, 
interest upon key 
welcome. 
readers to contact ou 
information on_ this 


issues 
is most 

your 
wish 


invite 
they 
topic 
DeENNIS CLARK, VICE-PRESIDENT 
CATHOLIC HousING COUNCH 
Tire BuLLpING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


2035 LAND 


THE DODGERS 


what Tom Bottaro himself con- 
\ugust) a vicious rumor: that 
Your Red Smith and other New York sports 

‘rankled” 
only the 


I doubt 
cedes to be 
they 
dog 


because now 
Yankees and the 
anybody that desperate, 
Philadelphia. Possibly Mr. 
a slight rankles himself. 

He says that all eight clubs have 
a crack at the Coliseum, “the games played 
are not going to affect the outcome of the 
National League pennant race iota.” 
But how many games do the Dodgers play 


writers are 
can watch 

there’s 
Bottaro 


races. For 
always 
has case of 


since 


one 


there compared to each of the other clubs? 
About seven times as many, right? This is 
one 

Since the 
block of 


iota? 

run into a road- 
taxpayers’ suits and referendums 
as high as the wall itself, there 
must be, to put it conservatively, a division 
of opinion in L. A. And once the novelty 
baseball I wonder 


Dodgers have 


Coliseum 


of big-league wears off, 


how long the Angelenos will stand by a 
last-place team. Not the way Brooklyn did, 
through thick and thin for years on end, 


I bet. The Dodgers were a part of Brook 
Ivn tradition. 


While the Giants may have been losing 


money, it is a matter of history rather than 
opinion that the Dodgers were not. The 
television figures alone were mighty at- 


if Mr. O'Malley, 
with a_ park 
modernization, 


tractive Of course, 
looking toward the future 
incapable of expansion o1 
what he thought 
tunity, 


taking it 


figures 


saw was a good 
perhaps one can’t blame 
\fter all, he is not in business 
for his health! And that last fact, I believe, 
was the whole point of Mr. Smith’s article. 


Miss Ernert R. SEELY 


oppor- 
him for 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








CLyears 
Is a Long Time! 





READ 


HISTORY 
OF THE ARCHDIOCESE 
OF BOSTON 
1604 — 1943 
(See 150 Years Old This Year) 
By Msgr. Robert H. Lord, et al. 
3-Volume Set: $10 


THE PILOT PUBLISHING CO, 
49 Franklin St., Boston 10, Mass. 














MADONNA VEILS 


Carry in your purse. 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Navy, Black and 
Madonna Blue nylon net 
$1.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and White mantillas 
$2.00 each(in plastic case) 
Black and white large 
mantillas (Old World) 
$3.50 each Al! postpaid 
Ideal for Pilgrimages 


IF G WHEN You Move 


Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address | 





MADONNA VEILS | 
Box 1422, Sta. # 
BUFFALO 14, N.Y. 
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MAKE 


ROSARIES 


Fun-Filled Hobby... Ideal Gifts ’ 









FREE 
CATALOG 
Tells You How 


You’ll be amazed at how easy it is, 9 


how little you invest to make rosa- 
ries. No expensive tools, no messy 
preparations. Make dignified gifts ... 
have loads of fun, save over 50%. 
SEND FOR FREE GIANT CATALOG, 
completely illustrated, describing ex- 
actly what to do. Catalog contains 
many helpful selling ideas and valu- 
able sales suggestions. Absolutely no 





obligation. i 
a 
P.O. BOX 988-F ~_ PETTSFIELD, 
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For You and Yours... 
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“Y SE THIS superb Missal just once! Take it to Mass 
with you. You'll be delighted to find it is as 
clear and easy to understand and follow as 

e beloved “Our Father” and “Hail Mary’. With the 
ARYKNOLL MISSAL guiding you — every word, every 
mbol, every gesture of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
wonderfully illuminated with new clarity, new mean- 
1g, new beauty! You'll LIVE and LOVE and KNOW the 
oly Mass more so than ever before in your life. 


rat 


here is good reason why the MARYKNOLL MISSAL is being 
slled the ‘‘sensible’’ missal by all who use it. This missal reads 
e way you speak. Crisply. Clearly. Simply. It translates into 
ure, everyday English the majestic words of the Mass as no 
ther missal has ever done before. The words of Christ become 
ore full of hope, joy and meaning to YOU as you take part in 
he true and eternal mystery of His Mystical Body. 

Ideal 

95 beautiful and in- 
spiring illustrations = 
Many full color repro- 
ductions of breath- 
taking religious art 
from Abbey of Beuron 
in Europe. 


he MARYKNOLL MISSAL has every feature 
jou want in a missal. It is the only all-new 
nissal published since the Holy Father ordered 


Available Now at a NEW, low, low price! 


Confraternity Version 


as Read from the Pulpit 


ONLY 
s<95 


MARYKNOL 
Missay 


Word-for-Word 












co 


xtensive changes in the liturgy. ALL these 
hanges are included. PLUS many, many extras. 

Nothing has been spared in order to make 
he MARYKNOLL MISSAL the easiest and most 
fonvenient to use. Page numbers and directions 
are clearly marked the few times turning a 
page is required. Contains LARGE, bold type 
throughout. It enables you to follow the priest 
step-by-step ... from the time he and the altar 
boys kneel for the opening prayers at the foot 
ofthe altar... through the beautiful Kyrie and 
Gloria... until the priest raises his hand for 
the Last Blessing and says to you, before the 
last Gospel: “May Almighty God , the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit bless you.” 


Your Catholic book dealer is now well stocked with the low-priced 
MARYKNOLL MISSAL. Drop in to see him the next time you're in 
the area. Examine the MARYKNOLL MISSAL. Check it for the 
specific features you want in a missal. Compare it against the 
missal you may now be using. In just a few minutes you'll become 


tonvinced — this is the best missal-buy on the market today — 
only $3.95. 


Other beautiful bindings of this same missal are available at: 


$4.95, $8.00, $11.50 and $14.50. 


A P. J. KENEDY & SONS PUBLICATION ©1958 





Imprimatur: >« RICHARD J. CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Father Thomas J. Baver, M.M., Editor-in-Chief 
With the collaboration of 
Father Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.1T.M., Litt. D. 


A FEW OF THE 44 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
¢ Sturdily bound with reinforced cloth « Onyx stamped binding 
¢ Three beautiful page markers *« Complete in 1699 pages. 
@ Ordinary in LARGER type © Explanation of ALL Masses @ Fewest- 
ever page turns © Easiest-to-find prefaces © Frequently used text 
repeated in front ® Morning and Evening Prayers * ALL Masses of 
the dead ¢ Benediction Ceremony ® Stations of the Cross ® Rosary 
Mysteries and Meditations © Sunday and Feast Calendar @ ALL 
Votive Masses @ ALL the Sacraments and their rites ® How to 
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breathtaking beauty offered at 
amazing low prices —save 50% 
and more! Buy direct from 
world’s leading dealer.Small down 
payment; easiest terms on _bal- 
ance. Extra bonus gifts FREE if 
you buy during sale. Trade-ins ac- 
cepted. Try before you buy on 
FREE 5-Day NO-RISK PLAN. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
back. Lifetime guarantee! 

RUSH COUPON TODAY! 
See how easily you can own and 
play a fine accordion. Rush coupon 
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lowest wholesale prices, ALL 
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People 60 to 80 


If You Will Simply Send Us 
Your Name And Address... 


... We will explain how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation of any 
kind. No one will call on you. 
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article on Seton Hall 
Does a College Grow?” 


Lomask’s 


| University, “How 


| which appeared in the June issue of Tue | 


fine tribute to an 
However, the state 


| SIGN, was certainly a 
| outstanding institution. 
| ment that it is “the only diocesan-run Cath 
higher learning in 
corrected. 


| olic institution § of 

| America” stands to be 

| Bellarmine College is the Louisville 

| Archdiocesan college for men, Established 

| in 1949, Bellarmine is a fully accredited, 
four-year college of the arts and 
During the 1957-58 school year, enrollment 
totaled 1,100 students. The faculty is com- 

| posed of secular priests, 

| Order of Friars Minor Conventual, and lay 


science. 


priests of the 


men 
Miss Carotyn McDevitt 
DiRECTOR OF PUBLICITY 
LovutsvitLe, Ky, 


| EDITH STEIN 


\s one Hilda Graef's 
biographic sketch of Edith Stein, “This is 
the Truth,” 
loom up. 


reads pointed 


recollections of vesteryeai 


The article not only 


highly intellectual and saintly personality 


which perhaps some day will 
ones of His Church,” 
which 


among the holy 


also brings to life an era some so 


desperately try to forget, others remaining |} 


indifferent, and then there are the 
many hate merchants ever on 
the alert to keep the fires of hatred and 
a spirit of distrust alive. But all are piti- 


utterly 
victims and 
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brings to light a} 


x” counted 
| 
but } 


fully ignorant of truth and blind to reality. | 
The darkness and terror that enveloped | 


Europe not so long ago and still exists be- 
| hind the Iron Curtain—not to speak of 
| present tensions persecutions in the 
Middle and Far should rock some of 
us out of our complacencies, indifferences, 


and 
East 


prejudices, or personal animosities 

THE SIGN is to be congratulated on this 
article. All 
Catholics should be 
inspiring 


fine and timely devout and 


| discerning urged to 


|} read this revealing and 
Hilda Graef. 
FREDERICK A, WEISENFELD 


EpirH STEIN GUILD 


O.Carm., by 


BAYSIDE, L.I.; N. Y. 


hank you very much for printing “This 
Is the Truth,” in the August issue of Tut 
SicN. After reading this heartbreaking 
story, I can fully understand Edith 
Stein gained so many hearts while alive 
and still many more after her death. Yes, 
truly she was a woman blessed by the 


why 


( TOSS, 
Rose Leccio 
Councit Biurrs, Iowa 
I read the story “This is the Truth” in 


the August issue of THe SIGN and enjoyed 


it immensely. 


I hope and pray that Sister Teresa 
Benedicta, Edith Stein, may be canonized 
and recognized for the beautiful life she 


truthful Christian. 
Mrs. THOMAS F. WALSH 


lived as a really 


Orrawa, ILL. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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7 Parts. You can make a com- 

. mercially perfect Rosary the 
% first time you try. 

Zz Or as a hobby, making Rosaries 
=» is a truly satisfying experience, 
7% Make them for your own use or 
>: for treasured gifts to friends, 
/ *) relatives or missions. 
oe 

$ Write for free information. 
¢= No obligation, and no charge. 
4% Everything clearly explained 
_ step by step. 
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The Confraternity of the Precious Blood 
IS PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT A NEW PUBLICATION 
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EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED 
Meditate more deeply...appreciate more fully...participate more 
actively in...the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
“My Mass” contains 123 beautiful illustrations created expressly for 
this purpose within a framework of easy-to-read, conversational style 


of text. 
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“This is the chalice of My Blood” 
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“Send forth Thy light and Thy truth” 


POCKET SIZE...256 pages... printed in two colors... 123 illustrations 


.... attractively bound in two tone imitation leather. 
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CUT FLUSH BINDING DE LUXE BINDING . 
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A Day of Mourning 


CTOBER is the second anniversary of the 

Hungarian revolt. In one sense that revolt 

failed, but in another it succeeded, and it 
should be long remembered by all who love tree- 
dom and hate the slavery of Communism. 

Infuriated by ten years of Communist oppression, 
the Hungarian people rose in rebellion. Never, 
perhaps, had there been such national unity. Sol- 
diers and civilians, well-to-do and ordinary laborers, 
shopkeepers and peasants, intellectuals and the un- 
educated, even women and children turned on their 
tormentors. With incredible bravery, they fought, 
often with bare hands, against professional soldiers 
armed with tanks and machine guns. 

The Soviets were taken aback by such a display 
of spirit and withdrew from Budapest. The Hun- 
garians rejoiced that at last they were rid of their 
oppressors and hoped now to be free to lead their 
own lives. 

The respite was short-lived. A reinforced Soviet 
army returned and the fighting resumed. Bare 
hands and a few ineffectual weapons proved no 
match for Soviet tanks and machine guns. There 
followed a period of slaughter, destruction, and 
cruelty seldom equalled in human annals. In an 
effort to terrify the revolters, the Reds perpetrated 
a series of atrocities, killing men, women, and chil- 
dren. Cannons mounted on tanks shot indiscrimi- 
nately at public buildings and houses in an orgy 
of destruction. 

The October revolt in Hungary, together with the 
Poznam riots and the bloodless revolution in Po- 
land, have revealed the failure of the Soviet effort 
to Communire the satellite nations. We know now 
for sure that we still have many and brave friends 
behind the Iron Curtain—men, women, and even 
children who are willing to fight and die for free- 
dom. The Russians know now that they cannot 
depend on the hundred satellite divisions which 
they have recruited against the West. And _ the 
Hungarian revolt must have given Soviet leaders 
some uneasy thoughts about their own people. 
They must suspect now that the only difference 
between the Hungarian and the Russian peoples 
is that the tight lid of Communism has been 
clamped down more securely and for a longer time 
on the Russians by the power of the Red Army. 
Someday, circumstances may give them, too, the op- 
portunity to rebel. 
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The Hungarian revolt did untold damage to 
the Soviet Union. The rape of Hungary gave the 
world a vivid picture of Reds in action. Foreign 
Communists who had accepted the Communist 
Party line at face value quit the Party in disgust 
Even Tito, despot that he is, found the whole 
business a rotten mess. Nehru of India, usually 
neutral in favor of the Reds, tried to shrug off the 
affair but had to backtrack in face of the anger 
and revulsion of members of his own Congress 
Party. Other neutral nations were nauseated at the 
spectacle of Red Army soldiers shooting down in 
cold blood the working people for whom they had 
so long protested their love. 

Some think that we failed the Hungarians in not 
immediately coming to their aid with military sup- 
plies and even with troops. There is little doubt 
that this would only have prolonged the agony or 
brought on World War III. 

There can be no doubt, however, that we have 
failed the Hungarians in not keeping the attention 
of the world and especially of the U.N. fixed on 
the terrible events of October and November, 1956. 
We have permitted ourselves to be dragged betore 
the U.N. as defendants because we sent a tew Ma- 
rines into Lebanon at the request of the legitimate 
government of the country in order to preserve 
peace. Not a single Lebanese was killed by ou 
Marines. And our principal accusers were Rus 
sians, their hands dripping with the blood of 
Hungarian patriots. 


UR WEAKNESS is that we are always on the 

defensive. We should go over to the offensive 

October is a good time to remind the U.N. and 
the world of the rape of Hungary two years ago 
November 4, 1956, was the day Soviet tanks 1 
turned to attack Budapest and other cities and 
massacre the people. Why not ask the U.N. 
proclaim November 4 a day of mourning for the 
murdered Hungarian patriots? We may not sue 
ceed in this, but we would succeed in concentrating 
the world’s attention again on the bestiality of the 
Soviet Union. 
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National Catholic Youth Week opens this year on the feast 
of Christ, the King. Since 1951 this observance has become 
an annual affair, as the accent on vouth continues to increase. 
Last three national 
Catholic youth organizations held 
their conventions at Philadel- 
phia. Thirty thousand young 
men and women, as delegates, 
participated in the lectures and discussions, the workshops, 
social affairs, and religious observances. 


November, 


Aceent on 
Youth 


The National Council of Catholic Youth, growing out of 
previous organizations, was formally established in 1951. 
This council is a federation of Catholic youth organizations 
throughout the nation. The college and university section 
includes the National Federation of Catholic College Stu- 
dents and the National Newman Club Federation. The 
Diocesan section includes numerous youth councils, (often 
referred to as CYO) organized throughout the various 
dioceses. Federated are also such national groups as the 
Daughters of Isabella, the Columbian Squires, the National 
Crusaders Youth Organization, the National Federation of 
the Sodalities of Our Lady, etc. 

How extensively some of these youth organizations are 
spread throughout the nation is indicated by the size of 















Across the U.S., the harvest was bountiful this year and in 
many areas the good earth provided a “sea of wheat” as in this 
ene at Leeds, N.D. Our rejoicing should be accompanied by 






EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


some of them. For example, the Boy Scout and Girl Scout 
groups number nearly a million members. The Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade surpasses the million mark. The 


Fighting 69th, “to promote purity in word, action, and 
dress,”’ has over half a million members. Added to the vast 
network of Catholic schools in America, these and other 


Catholic youth organizations present a graphic picture of 
the Church’s interest in her youth. 

Numerically, it is all quite impressive—but much remains 
to be done. There is still need for intensifying the Catholic 
aspect of many youth programs, especially where local pro- 
grams occasionally subside into a negative “keep them off 
the streets” philosophy. 


A real Catholic youth organization accents the positive. It 
doesn’t bog down in a coddling sentiment for youth’s com- 
fort. Its leadership has a genuine appreciation for the 
superb possibilities of youth. It is aware of the vibrant en- 
thusiasm, the capacity for heroism, the need for idealism, 
that usually lie hidden in the hearts and minds of youths— 
only waiting for the spark of creative leadership. Such 
leadership knows how to get “on their wave length.” Hav- 
ing won their confidence, it knows how to open out before 
them the dynamic 


vision of Christian life—the splendor 


of Christ and eternal life—the need for doing great things— 


UNITED PRESS—INTERNATIONAL 
concern, for we have learned to produce but not to distribute. 
Two-thirds of the world’s people are hungry and one billion 
suffer from malnutrition. And some complain of foreign aid 
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UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 


{ constitutional maelstrom swirls over the heads 
of Allan Bradford, 6, and his sister Patricia, 5, whose 
rights will be gained when Supreme Court respected 


seeking high adventure—building a better community—win- 
ning the world to Christ. Such training of youth is one of 
the most fertile fields of the apostolate today. 


At Los Angeles on August 25, J. Edgar Hoover addressed 
members of the American Bar Association. His subject was 
“The Law and the Layman.” In his address he observed that 

since 1952 the American popu- 

lation group under 18 years of 
irreverence and age had increased per cent 
Contempt for Law while in the same period the 


arrest ol 


99 


persons under 18 
years of age had increased 55 per cent. Observing that in 
1957 there had been an all-time high of 2,800,000 major 
crimes committed in the nation, the head of the FBI pain- 
fully pointed out that over half the arrests made for rob- 
bery, burglary, larceny, and auto theft were of youths 
under 18 years of age. We have become the most lawless 
nation on earth. Such contempt for the law is a spiritual 
disease, associated with lack of reverence for God and man. 


Irreverence is the greatest sin of the twentieth century, in 
the opinion of the distinguished theologian, Karl Adam. 
Here in America, this lack of reverence is disturbingly 
noted in the common way in which youngsters drop the 
“sir” and “ma’am” when addressing their elders. It is re- 
flected in the breezy journalism which headlines Her Ma- 


jesty as “Liz” and the President as “Ike.” More acutely, 
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Seven of the nine Negroes who attended Little Rock’s Central 
High last year, protected by troops, were given $1,000 s¢ holarships 
by Negro Elks. Mrs. Daisy Bates (third from left) guides them 





RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


At national Interracial Justice meeting: Archbishop McCan, 


South Africa; Bishop Mabathoana, Basutoland; George Hunton, 
Fr. John LaFarge, N.Y.; Msgr. D.M. Cantwell, Lloyd Davis, Chicago 


it is noted in the legal and social pressure to make the 
Lord’s Day the same as any other day. Legislatures manifest 
the decadent spirit when investigating committees allow 
some of their sessions to be made boisterous with the a 
rogance and loud insolence of the ‘“‘witnesses.”” Courts make 
the Judiciary appear ridiculous with some of their hairline 
distinctions, such as the judge who dropped an indictment 
against a hitchhiker who stomped a motorist to death, be: 
cause the indictment had failed to specify whether or not 
the stomper had worn shoes. 


Reverence for womanhood has also suffered a markdows. 
Ads sent out by Hollywood daily insult the nation’s womat 
hood by portraying her, not as a giver of life, nor as a lovable 
wife or mother, not as a noble personality, but all too fre: 
quently as a thing—an object of sheer sensual gratification 
Madison Avenue too often exploits the same technique I 
advertising the nation’s commodities. Still more tragic, the 
nation’s women, community after community, too oitel 
accept this insolence. No wonder that sociologist Sorokit 
of Harvard University contends that America is decavili 
with a soft, sexy romanticism. No wonder that of the 1 
tion’s 45 million youths, about 12 million are annually de 
prived of normal home life mainly because of the divorcee 
separation, desertion, and illicit love affairs of their elders 


America needs a reawakening of the spirit of reverent 
Oscar Wilde once defined a cynic as a man who knows the 
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; ; 200,000 
Communists switch Communist 
international crisis 4 Troops in 
. : Area 
from Middle to Far 
East. We must be no Ce 
y & 


less decisive about 
Quemoy and Matsu than 
we were about Leba- 
non or the bully-boys 
will push freedom around 
every chance they get. ‘ 
Who'll pick up Chinese 
boy felled by shell? 


price of everything and the value of nothing. Are we, in 
many instances, raising a of smart and 
sophisticated citizens who know the price of everything— 
and little about the real value—the deep beauty of life? 


too generation 


In “the affluent society” of America today, Catholic social 
thinkers are confronted with a puzzling problem. The right to 
acquire private property is a key point of Catholic social 
teaching. 


The good _ society, 

according to Catholic — social 

Puzzling Problem ... 5... ; ; 
thinking, requires widely  dis- 


for Social Thinkers tributed 
property. 
private property is another matter. 


of 


of 


yrivate ownership 
| 

the 
The popes have lashed 


However, use 
out at two abuses in the use of ownership: selfish concentra- 
tion wealth and the 
worldly goods. 

Leo XIII, under attack by the Socialists, laid stress on the 
right to private property and the evils of socialism. Yet 
his encyclical “On the Condition of had some 
xathing passages dealing with the extreme wealth of the 
lew and the wretched poverty of the many. Pius XI, in his 
encyclical “On Reconstructing the Social Order,” re-empha- 
zed Leo’s condemnation of wealthy people who exploit 
their fellow men. But he went on to amplify that the right 
of ownership carries with it far-reaching social obligations. 
His Holiness Pius XII, writing on the social problem, went 
om to lay stress on the need for widespread distribution of 
productive property. 


of social irresponsibility in use of 


Labor” 


He pointed out that farms, stores, 
shops, factories, and small businesses give stability to  so- 
ciety. Private ownership, the Pope observed, furnishes and 
Provides the background for political freedom. It is also a 
frm foundation for the material basis of family life. 


Current trends in American society are puzzling when we ex- 
amine them in the light of this social teaching. On the one 





















nce: 
the 


hand, the trend toward concentration of productive prop- 
ety is increasing, while on the other this new situation does 
hot seem to be exploitive of the people, at least when we 
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compare our situation to those in other parts of the world. 

Today we have fewer but larger farms. Small farms ap- 
pear to be gobbled up by big ones. 
are leaving their farms annually. 


\bout a million people 
While 
gasp for relief, mergers into big business go on increasing. 
There is a dominant trend toward “big business.” 

Most people seem unaware of the areas of this economic 
concentration. For example, money accumulated in private 
pension funds is reaching the thirty billion level. Pension 
funds and life insurance companies have most of the money 
available investment except for the 
porations which have discovered the technique of 


small businesses 


for today, 


large cor- 
“internal 


financing.” Since trust money is rarely available to small, 
new businesses, the future of the independent business- 
man does not seem very bright. 


But is such concentration of wealth exploitive? Actually, 
the situation has led to higher levels of living than anyone 
would have dreamed even ago. Workers 
today have better protection in their old They 
unemployment insurance, often supplemented by benefits 
contributed by employers. Income distribution has also been 
equalized. Few persons today can accumulate wealth as the 
result of their salaries. 


of twenty years 


have 


age 


It cannot be argued that such wealth concentration is a 
threat to the people's political freedom. Corporations today 
have far less political power than they had at the turn of 
the century. 
eral and 


Big business is generally considered more lib- 
than little the 
influence of the big corporations is counterbalanced by the 


social-minded business. Moreover, 
power of the big unions, the farm organizations, and govern- 
mental regulation. Yet, here’s the rub, these big corporations 
are operated on an impersonal basis—which seems inhuman. 

We face a puzzling dilemma. Property arrangements in 
the United States seem to be drifting further from the ideals 
set forth by the popes. Yet, these same arrangements ap- 
pear to be giving individuals and the family many of those 
benefits actually envisioned by the popes. Catholic social 
thinkers must give serious study to this challenging problem. 
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Views in Brief 
Student Crusade. The recenily held Forty-fourth Annual 
National Newman Clubs Convention is a reminder of the 
important mission which Catholic students at non-Catholic 
schools have This mission is, in a way, summed up in the 
words of the Holy Father to the World Congress of Pax Ro- 
mana: “You will want to show to what extent the Church 
serves the progress of human knowledge when ... she guards 
her children on the one hand from the ruinous abuses of 
liberty and from damaging deviations of thought and defends 
for them on the other hand the just privileges of intellectual 
life and the right to know and disseminate what is true.” 


English. Great interest is being shown this year in an in- 
creased study of foreign languages. This is undoubtedly a 
good thing. But we may well be concerned—though not sur- 
prised—at the charge of Professor Tuttle, a consultant to the 
National Council of Teachers of English, that the rule for 
teachers of English is, all too often, “Anybody who speaks 
English can teach it.” The result, he claims, is that only 
one-third of the English teachers in secondary schools have 
studied their subject extensively and another third is “seri- 
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Francis Cardinal Spellman gives $5,000 check to Mickey 
Mantle Fund, exploring Hodgkins disease which took life 
of Mantle’s dad. Center: Yankee mates MacDougald and Ford 





RELIGIOUS NEWS PHOTOS 
The “lovely little Lennon sisters,’ as Lawrence Welk calls 
them, rehearse for appearance on The Serra Ideal, a radio and 
TV series, devoted to Serra International, promoting vocations 
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ously underprepared.” Certainly the least we can do is jp 
sist on academic excellence. 


A Big Wind. Not enough depth to American Catholic 
Look at the national meetings which have been held in th 
past few weeks: the liturgical movement, social actionist 
family life, Christian Family Movement, Sodality, conven 
alumnae, Catholic Charities, and that backbone of the 
apostolic life—the Laymen’s Retreat Conference. We don} 
believe the people who journeyed to these conventions wen 
just for a good time; we think they went to be intellectual 
stimulated for their respective tasks in rebuilding the Chris 
tian social order. News accounts reflected the growin 
strength of these organizations. It is passé to remark tha 
there are stirrings of a more outgoing Catholic life. A wind 
has blown up and anyone who doesn’t feel its force must be 
living in a cave. 


Interracial Justice. Another conference held in the fad 





ing summer was even more satisfying to behold. Just as th 
plebeian hallucinations of the Little Rock segregationist 
once more captured the school-opening headlines, the firs 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice o& 
sembled in Chicago. Among the speakers attempting t 
pierce the public din was the distinguished founder of the 
Catholic Interracial Council, Jesuit Father John LaFarge 
who warned his confréres away from lofty generalities. The 
Catholic interracial movement, he said, “undertakes to fac 

obstacles head-on, in the firm belief that through God’ 
grace and the normal operation of human wisdom remedies 
can be found, and unity, peace, and strength can be built 
out of the present conflict.” 


Kitchen Laborers. One of the things which burns us wy 
is to hear the role of mothers in the home described—by 
themselves or others—as “just a housewife.” Chesterton had 
a lot to say about that silly attitude when he declared h 
would pity a home-maker for the immensity of her role 
never for its smallness. 


\nyway, Austria’s top civil coun 
has just ruled that the work of a mother in the home ha 
professional status. The court concedes that the work is no 
exactly lucrative, but “it requires qualities of the mind and 
spirit which have definite value for the nation.” Hearken 
U. S. mothers! 
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Hungary’s “‘heroes who stayed behind” are still fighting 





the Reds, but with a new weapon— passive resistance 


TWO YEARS 


In June 1958 in Washington, the 
capital of the free world, a solemn 
Requiem Mass was celebrated for a 
Communist. And yet, what seems like 
a contradiction in terms—a Mass for 
a Communist—was not, for the Com- 
munist was Imre Nagy, Hungarian 
patriot and the last legal Prime Minister 
of that unhappy, Soviet-colonized land. 

Imre Nagy was a symbol of freedom 
and a representative of the Hungarian 
people too dangerous for the Kremlin 
and their Hungarian puppets to permit 
to live. And so, on June 16, 1958, both 
radio Moscow and radio Budapest, in 
near simultaneous announcements, re- 
vealed what they fervently hoped to be 
the last chapter of the Hungarian Revolt 
of October-November 1956: the execu- 
tion of Nagy and several of his close 
associates, 

And now, today, two years after the 
uprising, what can be said of those 
stark, emotional, bloody days and the 





HUNGARY— 


by ROBERT F. DELANEY 


persecutions which followed Soviet re- 
imposition of control through the abject 
use of quislings—a term out of the his- 
tory of betrayal but so admirably de- 
scriptive of Janos Kadar and his regime. 

Two years ago, as the lights once more 
began to go out in Hungary following 
her heroic fight for freedom, I stood on 
the Austrian border and welcomed to 
safety one of Hungary’s leading theo- 
retical astronomers. He looked at me 
from sad, sleepless eyes and, wearily 
stroking his young daughter’s head, said 
dejectedly, ‘““The revolt is over.” 

Very recently, as I was walking along 
one of Washington’s major streets, I 
was suddenly confronted by this same 
man, now lecturing at Georgetown Uni- 
versity. He stopped me and _ began 
directly, “Do you remember when we 
first met? I told you that the revolt 
was over. I’d like to add something to 
that remark. The revolt is over, but 
the revolution has continued.” 


AFTER 





Kadar 
and Khrushchev: 
quisling and tyrant 


And true to his rather dramatic ex- 
pression, this is generally accepted as 
the current situation by competent ob- 
servers of the Hungarian scene. 

Immediately following the Soviet 
suppression of the revolt, the ghastly 
business of revenge and control began. 
No less a personage than General Serov, 
the Russian commander of the Soviet 
secret police, took charge of administer- 
ing the lesson which had to be taught 
any defectors from Moscow orthodoxy— 
whether the “culprits” were individuals 
or a nation, as with Hungary. 

In quick succession, dictated by the 
absolute artificiality of the Janos Kadar 
regime, the dreaded AVH, Hungarian 
political police, was reconstituted to 
smash oppositional sentiment among 
the population, deportations of the im- 
pressionable young to Communist de- 
tention camps commenced, and the 
establishment of a flourishing system of 
“drumhead” court-martials developed, 
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which, in the first year following the 
revolution, summarily executed up to 


5,000 Hungarian patriots, according to 


a carefully prepared report of the Inter 


national Commission of Jurists. 


During these terrible times, ther¢ 


were moments ol high drama attesting 
to the courage and determination ol 
Hungary to resist One of the now 
living legends popular in neighboring 
Austria is the story of the two tow 
headed youngsters in their sub-teens 
who, one day in late January 1957 
appeared at the border crossing-point 
ol Nickelsdort and 


tones requested Austrian gendarmes for 


n somewhat = shy 


asvlum. All of this would have been 
normal for the times, except for the 
fact that they were driving a new Soviet 
army jeep. Quietly they explained that 
they had been seized on Budapest 
streets some two months earlier and 
deported to the Ukraine. There, they 
had first met and together determined 
to escape. The opportunity came un- 
expectedly when they managed to steal 
a jeep left unattended near a military 
boldly 
traveled across the border back into 


Hungary and, with the help of friendly 


rail siding. Then they had 


peasants, made their escape into Austria. 

Perhaps more indicative of the stay 
ing power of the people as a whole, 
however, is the example of a young 
female medical student and a tubercular 
playwright at the first) major post- 
revolution public trial held in Budapest 
They were charged with being “counter 
revolutionaries,” and they had been 
condemned to death by the “people's 
court” in direct violation of Kadar’s 
given promise that no Hungarian would 
be persecuted, “under any pretext what 
soever,” for having taken part in the 
revolt. As sentence was intoned. the 
young twenty-vear-old girl faltered, and 
the spectators feared she would collapse. 
But she didn’t. She stiffened and started 
out, staring straight ahead. <As_ she 
passed through the packed courtroom, 
a voice called out, “Be brave, die well, 
Another 
smaller and younger voice cried, “Good 
by, my sister. God love you.” 


remember you are Hungarian.” 


Incidents of this type during the past 
twenty-four months could be multiplied. 
The regime, naturally, was more than 
well aware of their occurrence and 
significance. Yet, despite the terror and 
the depression of living in) such an 
atmosphere, effective passive resistance 
continued. 





ROBERT F. DELANEY, author of the newly 
published book This is Communist Hungary, 
is an officer in the U. S. Foreign Service 
who has served in central and eastern 
Europe, experiencing Communism at first 
hand. 


The Kadar-Soviet government was 


beset by problems. The revolt had 
eround Hungary's economy to a low 
1) per cent of pre-uprising production, 
Food was short, international exchange 
short, coal was in critical supply, and 
world respectability was totally lacking, 
except for the dubious support of the 
people’s democracies” within the Soviet 
orbit, and even there Gomulka’s Poland 
plus Tito’s Yugoslavia dissented. But 
more ominous to the Communists was the 
knowledge that Communism in Hungary 
was dead, and even formerly loyal Party 
functionaries were sullen and non- 
co-operative. 

In attempting to set the situation 
right from the Moscow point of view, 
unrelenting pressure was applied im- 
mediately. It didn’t work, and selective 
relaxation was proffered to segments 
of the society whose support was most 
needed: the Churches, the teachers, the 
peasants, the intellectuals. Western 
plays and movies, including The Tea- 
house of the August Moon, were per- 
mitted to be shown in Hungary in some 
numbers for the first time in nearly a 
decade. Religion was asked to co-operate 
and to acquiesce quietly to a return of 
Communist supremacy in exchange for 
a continuation of sterile freedom of 
worship and a government subsidy for 
the clergy. The journalists and the 
authors were asked to contribute to the 
organs and periodicals of Communism. 
The army, which had disintegrated 
completely, was instructed not to punish 
conscripts who had fought for their 
country against the USSR. An attempt 
was made to reconstitute the Com- 
munist Party of Hungary under the 
euphemism of the Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party. 


highly pressurized recruitment of mem- 


Intensive and often 


bership could do no more than build a 
Communist following of 300,000 ques- 
tionable adherents, most of whom were 
interested in survival more than Marxian 
dialectics. ‘This figure in itself repre 
sents a net loss of some 700,000 members 
from October 1956, out of a total popu- 
lation approaching ten million. 

But what was being done under Soviet 
direction was not as important or sig- 
nificant as what was not being done. 

FIRST. There was the evident fact 
that colonial status had descended on 
Hungary, blotting out any facade of 
independent status for the Communist 
rulers of the country. 

The Kremlin diktat “We shall crush 
them like eggshells” proved extremely 
embarrassing in trying to create a_be- 
lievable excuse before world opinion 


but a “Western counter-revolutionary 
plot.” 


Government today has in its possession 





that the revolt was not spontaneous 


Nevertheless, they tried. Our 
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The Communists executed Imre Nagy, 
but thirst for freedom cannot be executed 


a fascinating littke document, manu- 
factured by the Kadar regime, entitled 
“The Counter-Revolutionary Forces in 
the October Events in Hungary.” It is 
a superlative attempt in deceit and false- 
hood to prove the nonexistence of a 
genuine national opposition to Com. 
munism. 

This expensive effort, printed on good 
paper with many alleged actual photo- 
graphs of the “white terror” and_ the 
“Fascist. atrocities,” might have sue 
ceeded in convincing many naive people 
around the world, except for one thing. 
The free world, in addition to obtain 
ing a copy of this document before it 
was generally released for world distrib 
tion, also received as welcome refugees 
the two photographers who had, at 
Communist insistence, “faked” the pi¢ 
tures of horror which were to havé 
formed the basis of the Red argument 
that the revolt was a plot against the 
\s a result, the booklet, supe 
posedly to become The Answer to thé 
devastating United Nations exposure of 
Communist and Soviet barbarity and 
illegality in its now famous Report, fel 
flat, to the anger and dismay of Moscow 
and Budapest. 


peace. 


SECOND. There was the undeniable) 


fact that the leading Hungarian { 

ticians refused to be silenced even iff 
captivity. In rapid succession, the s# 
called “Testament of Imre Nagy” al 
the coldly reasoned formulation of 

acceptable Hungarian solution by Istv 
Bibo, non-Communist Minister of Staté 
in the last Nagy cabinet, appeared in 
print in the free world, attesting to the 
reasonableness and strength of the moral 
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position of the anti-Soviet) Hungarian 


Jeaders. Today, Nagy is dead and Bibo, 
q@ brave and courageous man, is re- 
rtedly once again in prison and sub- 


AVH. 
Hungary, 


ject to the pleasures of the 
THIRD. The writers of 
leaders themselves in the 
the Petoefi Circle immediately prior to 
Sthe revolt, refused to co-operate with the 
Tegime in any 
blow. It 
Face of Hungary 


ferment ol 


form. 
that 
lacked a voice, 


This was a 
the 


severe 
international 
lacked 


e stature, lacked the expression that 


meant 


Sonly a nation’s poets, dramatists, and 
guthors can give it. Party hacks and 
Mdra{ted” ex-secret-police officials became 
the editors. journalists, and make-shift 
owriters. 
for the Communists that last year the 
Mregime was unable publicly to award a 
Kossuth prize for literature, the highest 
and most financially rewarding bestowal 
a grateful Red government can make. 
FOURTH. [he workers of the country 
have developed an apathy which has 
even disturbed the planners. 
duce only what they live and 
support their families. Workers’ cynicism 
regarding the Communist regime liter- 
| ally knows no bounds. 
Phat “Red Csepel” was no longer Red 
S has been extensively documented in the 


The situation was so desperate 


They pro- 
must to 


workers’ messages slipped to Pulitzer- 
" Prize-winning American correspondent 


' B Russ Jones and to the late. authoritative 


John MacCormac of the New York 
d Times, telling them to print the truth 
» § and pleading with them to write down 


e the sentiments of the not-so-versed la- 
c borers olf Budapest and the miners of 


Tatabanya. 
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Cardinal Mindszenty is world symbol of 
climactic struggle of God vs. anti-God 

















Lhe 


have 


FIFTH. students and the 


peasants formed a sort of un- 


they 
‘Look, 


talents 


collaboration in) which 
tell the 


you need Us. 


conscious 
seem to Communists: 
You must have our 
suffer the 
The reality of 
their position is manifest in the govern- 
ment’s 


will surely 


Soviet 


or you anger of 


youl masters.” 


reluctance to 


reimpose com- 
pulsory collections of produce and 
prohibitive taxes on the peasants. The 


attitude of the students was typified in 
a complaint, published recently in the 
political monthly Belpolitikai Szemle, 
which charged students and intellectuals 
with “nationalism and a hostile attitude 
toward the Soviets.” 

LAST. But most important, the rock 
of religion lwo 
persons dominate the religious scene and 
absolutely blunt efforts to 


reduce religion to the status of a 


has remained firm. 
Communist 
weak, 
compromised adjunct to the regime. 
The Prince Primate of Hungary, Jozsef 
Mindszenty, and his Lutheran colleague 
Lazslo Ordass, a vice-president of the 
World Council of 


living 


Churches, remain as 
the strength of God 
in the face of adversity. 
as the 


symbols of 
Until such time 
Communists manage to face up 
to the presence of these men, they can- 
not expect to subdue the spirit of re- 
sistance not only in this area but, more 
generally, in Hungary itself. 

And now the Nagy execution. In it, 
read sadness 
and hope. Sadness at the murder of a 


man who in the throes of battle saw the 


we of the free world may 


error of his ways and died to prove his 
integrity. But there is left behind for 
the Hungarians a legacy of hope in 
that the execution is an act of Com- 
munist desperation. they 
not have 


For surely 
murdered him 
the exacting bar of world opinion and 


would before 
history and suffered grave propaganda 
had deemed the 
announcement absolutely 
essential to the Soviet position. 

With its 
fallacy 


losses. if Moscow 


trial 


not 
and_ its 
own inexorable the 
that is finds its 
greatest danger in the existence of in- 
tellectual defectors orthodoxy. 
This orthodoxy is represented by Mos- 
cow, and its defectors—the highest form 
of traitor—by men such as Nagy. Maleter. 


logic, 


Communism 


from 


and Losonczy. For they believed, and 
then suddenly they no longer believed 
but actually fought against the move- 


ment. In this reality we can take some 
measure of comfort that there 
are communists who. in God’s time, see 
the truth. 


a_ basic 


to learn 


And it is revealing to sense 
weakness of Communism in its 
answer to this problem: brutal extermi- 
nation of all who question and seek. 
What can be 
years alter? 


said of Hungary 
It is reported that censor- 


ship of the international mails has once 


two 























again returned and relatives writing to 
loved ones in the free \ 


of then 


orld are cautious 
remarks. It is reported that a 
laver of helplessness has descended on 
the people and the resistance ebbs out 
slowly from. the 


many wounds in the 


side of Hungary There is doubtless 


truth in these observations. But, at the 
same time we see the official Party pape 
Nepszabadsag complaining of a workers’ 
underground of charity which organizes 


relief for the 


families of workers jailed 
as “‘counter-revolutionaries.”’ 
Since the 


traditional 


March 15 


anniversaries 


revolution, the 
independence 
have signalled special security precautions 
for a touchy regime. In return, the Hun 


garians have gone into silent mourning. 


When the Communists forbade the wea 


ing of black armbands, the peopl 
caused a run on stores in order to buy 
strips of navy, and later, when navy 
had also been banned, to buy brown 
If it were not so tragic, the frantic 
spectacle of a government, armed in a 
rough ratio of one soldier or militia- 


man to every hundred weaponless citi 


zens, trying to prevent people from 


wearing mourning bands would be 


ludicrous. 


The writers have only recently been 


warned by Party cultural theoretician 


Gyula Kallai that they must cease thei 
reluctance to 


subscribe to Communist 


“aims and ideals” else the “‘liberaliza 
tion” would end. 
Teachers were told “The countei 


revolution its activity in 
attack 


seclusion” 


has continued 
the schools.” Peasants are under 
for adopting a “habit of 
which keeps the best of them away from 
the Party, according to the rural Com 
munist press. 

Though there seems little reason to 
question the effectiveness of the control 
measures imposed on Hungary and the 
total 


in the face of the present Communist 


unlikelihood of another uprising 


revenge and torment, Hungary remain 
a liability for the Soviet Union. It is a 
geographic embarrassment, a_ psycho 
logical pitfall, and an economic drain. 


As one experienced European diplomat 


caustically commented: “One wonder 
who has whom by the tail?” 

The future of Hungary will be fought 
for inside the country by those whom 


James Michener has called “heroes who 
stayed behind.” It will be fought slowl 
over a period of history—the Magyar 
spirit against the alien invader from the 
East. battle of can 
best be explained in the words of the 
young Hungarian 


This slow attrition 


theology student 
day in 
Zurich, Switzerland, long after the up 


whom I chanced to meet one 
rising and his escape. I asked him where 
“Back.” he said. 


a job to be done.” 


he was going. “There's 
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How parents 


can help 


OUR 


ILLITERATE 
CHILDREN 


by DAN HERR 


Youngsters need a reading father if they’re going to respect book 


Books—all kinds of them—stir brain cells made flabby by TV 


In the not-too-distant 


the follies of the 


past, deploring 
younger generation 
was positive evidence of declining years. 
That 


Today a critic of this “shook-up genera 


charge can no longer be made. 


tion” need not preface his dismal predic 
tions with an apology or a qualification. 
Far be it this ir- 


from me to resist 


resistible trend I can, and do, condemn 
our Presleyites as vigorously as the next 
one. And when the discussion comes 


around to reading, or rather the woeful 


lack of reading, among our vouth, I can 


always be found leading the pack ol 
detractors 

\ few years ago Rudolph Fleisch 
created a minor maelstrom by proving 
rather conclusively that Johnny can’t 
read. Except for this controversy, which 
paid little attention to why Johnny 
should read or what he should read 


concern about youthful disinterest in 


books has been fairly well obscured by 
the excitement over more sensational 
problems. The alarming increase in 
teen-age crime, the growing spread of 


the narcotic menace among youth, the 


continuingly successful mass distribution 
of pornography, suspicion that this gen 
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eration is afflicted with confused morals 
and a fatalistic philosophy, the implica- 
tions of teen-age crazes and teen-age idols 

all these shocking problems are deserv- 
even more attention and 


ing ol more 


action than they receive. 

With so many other dangers threaten- 
ing, perhaps parents can be excused fon 
not facing up to the possibility that we 


close to 


are perilously producing 


culturally illiterate generation. Even 
those who find time for such a long 
range worry may have their doubts 


calmed by pollyannas who cite glowing 
statistics to prove that all is well, con 
veniently forgetting to explain that no 
consideration has been given to the tre 
mendous increase in population or that 
of the reading 


i sickening proportion 


that is done is concentrated on rubbish 
the two best-selling novels of recent 
times are God's Little Acre, by Erskine 


Caldwell (7 million copies) and Peyton 
Place, by million 


coptles 


Grace Metalious (6 
results 
that 
only 17 per cent of Americans are now 


all kinds of books 


Less calculated to calm are the 


of a recent survey which revealed 


reading books com 


cent in 1937, or to 
20) per cent only six years ago. You hat 


only to think of your own friends an 


pared to 29 per 


acquaintances and remember the absenc 


their homes and in thet 


conversation to recognize these surveys 


of books in 


do not exaggerate the problem. 

We are concerned here, however, no 
so much with the illiterate adult, exce, 
insofar as adults influence children, but 
with salvaging readers from this genett 
tion while there is still time. 

In this age of more education for mor 
people we are shocked to discover thé 
large numbers of children @ 
troubled with the technical aspects | 
reading. Some of our educators are #! 


our 


trying to explain this unpleasant [a 
away. But when our schools do succeé 
in teaching children how to read, 0 
few of them manage to follow throug 
by inculcating in them a love for a 
the habit of Obviously, ¥ 


. ° 1}, 
don’t judge our schools solely on 


reading. 
number of life-long readers they tw 
out, but if we did, I suspect: many 
Catho! 
do vel 


our schools—including our 


unfortunately—could 


little pointing with pride. 


SC hools. 
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We can’t be too hard on our schools, 
however, because they find themselves 
more and more overburdened by respon- 
sibilities abdicated by seemingly unin- 
terested parents. Our schools are now 
expected to do everything but burp the 
baby and change his diapers. And, the 
way things are going, it may not be too 
Jong before they are expected to do that. 

Even if our schools were doing a far 
more creditable job than they seem to 
be, the results would hardly be sensa- 
tional because of one relatively new 
factor over which they have no control 
television. Sooner or later the reading 
problem runs smack up against the 21- 
inch screen. 

Contrary to what you may be thinking, 
Ido not intend to argue that television 
is intrinsically evil, that it is a passing 
fancy, or that good programs cannot be 
found—although I must insist that good 
programs are much rarer than most 
viewers suspect. I readily grant that 
television is here to stay and that we 
must learn to live with it. 

Children do their share of viewing—in 
fact, more than their share, for it has 
been estimated that out of 


seven ten 


§ little ones who have been showered with 


the blessings of television are glued to 
the family receiver between the hours of 


FOR A BEGINNING 


6:00 and 8:00 p.m. and that many chil- 
dren cry for their daily dosage of four 
hours or more. Some foolhardy man has 
charged that TV is a boon to lazy and 
unimaginative mothers who use it as 
“a sort of opiate to keep children quiet 
and out of circulation.” Be that as it 
may, the evidence seems undeniable that 
we are raising a generation of television 
addicts. And just as undeniable is the 
fact that you can’t take four or five hours 
out of the daily life of a child or an 
adult and have any time left for reading. 

But reading is important—vitally im- 
portant! Despite our wealth of modern 
inventions, it remains the most basic and 
indispensable avenue to learning. Serious 
reading activates brain cells that movies 
and television would never even rustle. 
It enables us to grow mentally and 
spiritually. It makes us better citizens, 
better able to understand the problems 
that face our country today and to act 
on them intelligently. Even more im- 
portant, I suggest that a modern Catholic 
cannot depend on a 15-minute Sunday 
sermon to gain a continuing knowledge 
of his Faith, to keep him abreast of 
today’s crises and the solutions to them 
which the Church offers, or to make him 
an intelligent and effective apostle in 
this very antagonistic world. 


you might start with these books, suggested by Dan Herr, some 
of which should please almost every child 


AGES 4-8 


If Jesus Came to My House by Joan 
Gale Thomas, Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard, $1.00 

Saint Francis and the Wolf by Hetty 
Burlingame Beatty, Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50 

The Little Bear by Else Holmelund 
Minarik, Harper, $2.50 

Song of the Swallows by Leo Politi, 
Scribner, $2.75 

Time of Wonder by Robert McClos- 
key, Viking, $3.50 


AGES 8-12 


Saint Joan, the Girl Soldier by Louis 
de Wohl, Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
$1.95 

Martin de Porres, Hero by Claire 
Huchet Bishop, Viking, $2.50 

The Chestry Oak by Kate Seredy, 
Viking, $3.00 

Edmund Campion, Hero of God's 
Underground by Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., Farrar Straus & Cudahy, $1.95 
The World of Pooh by A. A. Milne, 
Dutton, $3.95 


The Shepherds of Fatima by John de 
Marchi, |.M.C., Sheed & Ward, $2.00 
Black Fox of Lorne by Marguerite De 
Angeli, Doubleday, $2.95 

The Book of God, Adventures from 
the Old Testament (Catholic edition) 
by April Oursler Armstrong, Double- 
day, $4.95 

A Small Child’s Bible (Catholic edi- 
tion) by Pelagie Doane, Walck, $4.75 
A Crown for Carly by Margaret Ann 
Hubbard, Macmillan, $2.75 

Stories from the Old Testament by 
Piet Worm, Sheed & Ward, $3.00 


AGES 12-16 


Beany Malone by Lenora Mattingly 
Webber, Crowell, $2.75 

Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes, 
Houghton Mifflin, $3.50 

Rockets, Missiles and Moons by 
Charles Coombs, Morrow, $3.75 
Colonial Governor: Thomas Donegan 
of New York by J.G.E. Hopkins, 
Kenedy, $2.50 

Rifles for Watie by Harold Keith, 
Crowell, $3.75 

The April Time by Celine Meller, 
Bruce, $2.95 


DAN HERR wages a one-man book-reading 
campaign as well as being president of the 
Thomas More Association and a sharp-penned 
columnist for The Critic. 





Sometimes in stressing the value and 
importance of reading we tend to make 
it sound like a grim affair. If we present 
reading as a bitter medicine, necessary 
but uninviting, we do it an injustice. 
Reading is the simplest, the least ex- 
pensive, and the most satisfying form of 
recreation. Its joys and satisfactions can- 
not be exaggerated and, in our efforts to 
present its cultural and educational ad- 
vantages, should not be overlooked. 

My purpose in this brief look at ow 
reading problem is not just to deplore, 
but to offer constructive and _ practical 
suggestions to parents who recognize the 
part that reading should play in the 
lives of 
for guidance in translating this recogni- 
tion into effective results. Our work at 
the Thomas More Association in Chicago 


their children and are anxious 


has made possible a serious study of this 
problem and we have had the oppor- 
tunity of with young 
readers, parents, teachers, and librarians. 
From this 
have come specific suggestions which | 


discussing it 


study and these discussions 
am encouraged to believe parents may 
find helpful. 

(1) Too often the 
fact that reading is a_ habit. 
Many never acquire this habit until they 
become adults; others never acquire it at 
all, with the result that they are ill at 
ease with a book, and settling down to 
read for more than a minutes with 
anything more taxing than the back of 
a breakfast-food box is a completely un- 


overlooked _ is 


obvious 


few 


nerving experience. Like brushing the 


teeth, the reading habit should’ be 
formed as soon as the child is ready 
for it. 

(2) Don’t be a phony parent. You 


can’t expect to preach pious platitudes 
about the value of 
conviction when any 


reading with any 
three-year-old can 
see quite clearly that books mean noth- 
ing to you. If you are truly serious about 
your children’s reading, start by doing 
something about your own reading. 
Children need an example, in this area 
as in every other, and boys particularly 
need a reading father if 
respect books. Don’t expect your good 


example by itself to work miracles, how 


they are to 


ever, because I know several bookworms 
whose children are notoriously illiterate. 

(3) There is no 
Just as 
create best sellers—reviews and advertis 


substitute for en- 


thusiasm. enthusiastic readers 


ing help launch a book but big-time 
success comes only when excited readers 
tell their friends about it—so parents 


must radiate enthusiasm about reading 
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“Every effort should be made to push 


teen-agers into adult reading quickly” 


in general and about specific books if 
they are to children. 
You must share you books 
with your children: discuss books within 
the family and encourage your children 
to discuss them, too; show your interest 


influence their 


love tor 


in their reactions to books, being careful 
never to make fun of their judgment. 
In making books readily available—and 
not untouchable—in your home, in or- 
ganizing periodic trips to the library, in 
gathering the children 
reading aloud—what ever happened to 
the fine old reading 
family?—you_ will kind of 
atmosphere conducive to reading. 


together and 


custom of the 
create the 


(4) Make a place for reading in yow 
home. Our modern houses seem to have 
been designed to make reading difficult 
\ boy once put an 
end to my chiding by saying, “Where 
would I read in our house if I wanted 
to? You can’t get out of hearing distance 
of the TV or the radio, the lights are 
dim for television, and the only 
fortable chair in the house is reserved 
for Dad.” 

(5) The truism, accentuate the posi- 


if not impossible. 


com- 


tive, is just as pertinent to this discussion 
as it is to any other dealing with youth. 
No Catholic needs to be told 
about the harm that evil books can do 
nor the vigilance 


parent 


that is required to 
prevent the pornography peddlers from 
crawling into his home. But we cannot 
be content with home or city-wide cam- 
paigns against indecent literature—if we 
only on the 
proach our effectiveness will always be 


concentrate negative ap- 
in doubt. We must devote as much time 
and energy to promoting the good as we 
do in damning the bad. 

(6) Learn about juvenile books. Some 
times parents assume that any juvenil 
book is suitable for any child as long 
as it isn’t indecent, an assumption almost 
as ridiculous as claiming that any pait 
of shoes will fit any child. As children 
mature, as their interests change, as their 
abilities develop, their reading tastes 

\ book gleefully ac 
nine-year-old will be 


should keep pace. 
cepted by one 

scornfully rejected by another and _ pos 
sibly both 
To fit a book to a child you must know 
the child and the book. Your librarian, 
one of the teachers, or your local book- 
Better 
still, spend some time browsing in the 
juvenile section of a library or a large 


with good reason in cases. 


seller will be glad to advise you. 


bookstore and read the periodic reviews 
of juvenile books which are to be found 
in THE Sicn, America, Commonweal, and 
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The Critic. Another equally dangerous 
that any Catholic 
juvenile is suitable for your child. Many 
of them are excellent, but some are badly 
written, badly illustrated, badly designed 


mistaken notion is 


certain to repel most modern children. 
(Thomas Merton could well have been 
thinking of Catholic juveniles 
when he wrote, “It is depressing that 
those who serve God and love Him some- 
times write so badly when those who do 
not believe in Him take pains to write 
so. well.”’) 


these 


The day of saccharine lives 
Catholic Little Lord 
Fauntleroys dripping with goo is over, 


of the saints, of 


we are happy to report, but some writers 
and some publishers haven't received the 
word as yet. Many parents let nostalgia 
play tricks on them and nurse injured 
their children react to 
Father Finn and similar “epics” of yester- 
day with acute boredom. Father Finn 
belongs to the past—and Owen Francis 
Dudley is fast following in his footsteps. 
Let them rest quietly. It is important 
that Catholic children do not acquire 
the false notion that Catholic juvenile 
books are drab and dull or that Catholic 
heroes and saints are pious and conven- 
tional 


feelings when 


relics of a far-gone age. 

(7) Don’t let your children be cheated 
Traditional child- 
hood favorites are almost exceptions to 
the rule that no book is for every child. 
They have stood the test of time and are 
able to delight in 1958 just as much as 
when they were written. It is depressing 
to hear teen-agers admit that they have 
missed 


out of the classics. 


{lice In Wonderland, Robinson 
Crusoe, The Wind in the Willows, 
Little Men, and the other childhood 
treasures that should be a joyous part of 
growing up. These classics are available 
in gay, modern inexpensive editions and 
should be in every home library. 

(8) Make a book a week the minimum. 
Every child should be able to read at 
least one book weekly, apart from any 
reading assigned in school. If you are 
beginning late with this problem and 
your child shows no interest in books, 
concentrate at first on quantity rather 
than quality—avoiding obvious balder- 
dash, of course. Find his current interest, 
whether it’s cowboys, missiles, or sports, 
\fter 
you have broken down the initial re- 


and feed this hobby with books. 


sistance you can vary the diet. 

(9) Think well before the big pur- 
American homes are filled with 
multivolumed sets of children’s books 
which have been purchased, often at 


chase. 


great sacrifice, by doting parents who 


assume that their responsibility to their 
children’s reading ends with the final 
payment. All too often these sets go un- 
read and parents think their children 
are ingrates because they scarcely touch 
them after the initial enthusiasm. In 
most cases, parents cannot afford these 
expensive luxuries and these sets can be 
used at school or at the public library— 
a one-volume encyclopedia should suflice 
unless you can boast of a quiz kid or a 
whole family of them. Whatever money 
is available for books—and it is_ sur. 
prising how parents will pay without 
qualms an exorbitant amount for a toy 
but complain bitterly about the price of 
a book—might better be spent in buying 
one book at a time to meet a specific 
interest or a specific need. 

(10) Teen-age is the dangerous age. 
We lose most of our readers when they 
reach teen-age. Even though they have 
shown some interest in books through 
their earlier years, the competition dur- 
ing adolescence frequently proves too 
tough. More thought and attention is 
needed than before, if we 
are not to forever lose them as readers. 
In my opinion every effort should be 
made to push them into adult reading 
as soon as possible. In the Catholic field 
we have few teen-age juvenile 
books and unless we expose them during 
this time to the riches of Catholic adult 
books, we risk their forever associating 
Catholic books with reading for kids. 
leen-agers are anxious to be treated like 
adults and the idea of reading adult 
books will appeal to them. Let 


now ever 


go od 


them 
know adult themes and adult treatment 
while you can guide them—before too 
long they will discover the best seller 
and they should be prepared to cope 
with it. Teen-age is the time to insure 
that your children appreciate the joys 
and satisfactions of good books and the 
Here, too, you 
judgment and_ evaluate 
the emotional maturity of your child. 
\void the two extremes of shocking him 


dangers of bad books. 


must exercise 


with realism he is not prepared to meet 
and of being over-protective, remembet- 
ing that, thanks to the movies, television, 
and the dailies, his knowledge of the 
world he lives in is probably greater 
than you suspect. 

Once a son or daughter has left school 
and home, parents seldom can directly 
guide and influence them. But you call 
maintain that influence and know that 
the Catholic training you have given 
them is continually being nurtured 
through the medium of good books. The 
habit of reading will be of inestimable 
value to them. Even an optimist would 
agree that in the uncertain days that lie 
ahead, our Catholic children will need 
every help we can give them. If you 
will let them, books can do their share. 
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“You do not flip cigar ashes on the 
floor whem you are visiting friends. You 
do not throw matches around. You do 
not bring termites in and plant them 
in the foundation of your host’s home.” 

George Meany, hulking 220-pounder, 
whipped out his slashing sentences. His 
big hands grasped the sides of 
trum in the Los Angeles’ 
Hotel auditorium. In the audience were 
the 660 delegates to the seventy-third 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, which Meany headed. Object 
of the attack was James P. Mitchell, 
new Secretary of Labor. 

Mitchell knew he came to the con- 
vention with the odds against him. He 
had taken the place of a beloved trade 
unionist, Martin Durkin, who—every 
AFL member was sure—had, as Secre- 
lary, been 


the ros- 
Ambassador 


outrageously betrayed by 
President Eisenhower. And he was the 
ist management man to get the labor 
post, 

The year before, at the seventy-second 
AFL convention, another Administra- 
tion —_ representative, Vice-President 
Nixon, had fallen before labor wrath. 
Durkin had then just resigned, and or- 
ganized labor was angry. Nixon tried 
charm. He spoke of renewing “acquaint- 
ances with men whom I value as my 
personal friends.” Among these, he said, 
Were Meany, Durkin, and others. He 


LABOR 


by NAT DAMIEN 


tried to compliment Durkin. The audi- 
ence glowered. Nixon turned to foreign 
affairs. like the Administration, 
he knew, opposed Communism. Nixon 
increased his His pitch 
He shouted his climax sentence: 

“No man in 


Labor, 


tempo. rose. 
America, no man in the 
world today, is better qualified to lead 
the free world to 
without a 
hower!”’ 


victory— 
Eisen- 


victory, to 
war—than Dwight 
Nixon paused. He waited for ap- 
plause. None came. The grim sea of 
faces stared, silent, impassive. 

Mitchell knew of the Nixon knockout. 
He tried different tactics. He 
such comments from 


recalled 
“We all 
have the deepest sympathy for him in 
his predicament sitting as a silent 
member of the Cadillac Cabinet.” Mit- 
chell struck out directly. Measure these 
remarks against the record, he said. For 
instance, said the Secretary: 
“In the first six months of 
twenty contracting 


labor as: 


this year, 
been 
denied the privilege of doing business 
with the government because they vio- 
lated prevailing wage laws on govern- 
ment contracts. This is twice the number 
that have been blacklisted in the past 
twenty years. 

Mitchell recited the record in detail. 
It was good, he said, and the Adminis- 
tration deserved some praise. But, he 


firms have 

















\FI 


one go at 


= 


unfair. 
labor’s chin: 

\dministra- 
the basis ol 
its political tag, but on the basis of what 


had been 


charged, the 
Mitchell let 
“Anyone criticizing the 


tion should do so, not on 


he really believes it is doing wrong.” 


An aroused Meany punched _ back. 


Mitchell was a guest, he said, and had 
violated every rule of courtesy. And 
anyway, the charge was false. 

Since that time, Mitchell and Meany 
have disagreed on other matters, such 
as the way to increase and extend 


benefits, 
the amount of the minimum wage, the 
workers who 
how far labor laws should go. 
chell is still a guest at 
conferences, 


unemployment compe nsation 


covered, and 
But Mit- 
conventions and 


should be 


such as a 


recent one on 

unemployment. Personally, they are 
friends. 

Almost everyone who knows Mitchell 

likes him. An AFL official spokesman 


remarked, when Mitchell took office, 
“We can't say anything good about him 
because he’s an employers’ man, and 
we can't say 
because he’s a good guy.” 


about him 
Mitchell is 
so good a guy in a tough spot that he’s 
being mentioned as the likely 
candidate for Vice-President on the 
Republican ticket. (Almost everyone in 
Washington is Richard Nixon 
has the No. 1 cinched.) Other 


anything bad 


most 


certain 


spot 
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reasons for the Mitchell boom: 1) he’s 
from the East, Nixon is from the West; 
2) as an Irish Catholic, he can offset 


Senator Kennedy; 3) he would pull a 
larger labor vote than any other likely 
GOP candidate; 
store background, conservative Repub- 


1) with his department- 


lican fears would be allayed. 

Mitchell backers point out that he 
has been praised by many labor leaders: 
Potofsky, of the Clothing Workers; O. 
\. Knight, of the Oil Workers; and Jim 
Carey, of the International Union of 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers. 
Carey has said, “I doubt if you could 
find one labor leader who has met Jim 
Mitchell who doesn’t like him.” Some of 
the predominately Democratic labor vote 
Mitchell, and it 
n addition, that 


might be lured by 


should — be realized, 


many building trades, teamster, and a 
few other union leaders are traditionally 
Republican. Mitchell represents for the 
GOP one of its lew hopes of attracting 
enough organized labor vote to be 
it hopes decisive. 

Mitchell has won 
respect and applause because he has 


Political pugilist 


fought a good fight in a job that, as 
labor sees it, is almost impossible. 
Mitchell says that he and his prede- 
Martin Durkin, ap- 
proached the business of being Secretary 


cessor, the late 


of Labor in different ways. Durkin, who 
had been president of the Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, acted in the Cabinet post 
as if he were at a bargaining table. 

“I’m not criticizing his approach,” 
Mitchell stressed the point, “but he be- 
lieved he was negotiating as the repre- 
sentative of labor. I look at the job 
differently; I see myself as adviser to 
the President on matters affecting work 
ing men and women.” 

Some of Mitchell’s advice has been 
accepted, some rejected. One instance 
was Mitchell’s forceful opposition to so- 
called right-to-work laws. Asked about 
that, Mr. Eisenhower remarked that 
every man has a right to express his 
opinion. 

The Secretary sat beside me on a 
sofa in his ofhce. I had advanced to a 
chair opposite his desk when I came 
in, but Mitchell motioned me to the less 
formal seat. The gesture was characte 
istic. When he first took office, Mitchell 
called in aides at random and over 
luncheon solicited their candid com- 
ments on department operation. He in- 
troduced general open assemblies with 
all employees, invited questions, an- 
swered as many as possible from the 
floor and the rest in a weekly depart- 
ment newsletter. He moved his office 
from a large, austere room into the 
smaller, more informal one. 

Mitchell, six feet tall and weighing 
about 200 pounds, looks like a retired, 


professional heavyweight boxer. His 
shoulders are unusually wide. His face 
is deeply wrinkled. His eyes are blue 
and deep set. He wears glasses to read. 
straight, black hair is 
streaked with gray. He has a_ small, 


kindly smile 


His bristling, 


The Secretary has shown himself to 
be crafty, ring-wise. Durkin, more naive, 
met Sinclair Weeks with his guard down. 
{ Commerce, Weeks be- 
lieved he should advise the President 
on labor matters. Weeks, therefore, pro- 
Laft-Hartley Act; 
the President accepted them instead of 
Durkin’s. Durkin resigned. With this 
incident in mind, Meany declared, as 
Mitchell took over, “He'll be 
a Secretary of Labor as Brother Weeks 
allows him to be.” 


As Secretary « 


posed changes in the 


as good 


Mitchell came into the Administra- 
tion ring with his eye on Weeks. The 
new Secretary noted first that Stephen 
Dunn, general counsel for the Com- 
merce Department, was scheduled to 
address a U. 
conference on “How to Change the 
Taft-Hartley Act.”” Dunn did not make 
the talk. It was said that Mitchell went 


to Eisenhower and said any such address 


S. Chamber of Commerce 


would make it seem that Commerce 
was deciding the Administration posi- 
tion on labor. I asked Mitchell if he 
had asked for the cancellation. He 
erinned. 

Mitchell had another early set-to with 
Weeks. As the January 1954 session of 
Congress neared, the new Secretary said 
he would not negotiate with the Com- 
merce Secretary on Taft-Hartley amend- 
ments. He would make his recommenda- 




























Secretary of Labor Mitchell with wife and daughter Elizabeth 





tions directly to the President; if hy 
wished, Weeks could make recommenda 
tions also. The Mitchell proposals wen; 
to Congress that year. Also, a majo 
Commerce objective has been to mak 
unions subject to anti-trust laws, the 
Mitchell disagrees 
He says working men and women ar 


same as_ business. 
not commodities. Unions are | stijj 
exempt. 

Mitchell calls American labor “a g 
cial movement with a cause.” He tok 
the Catholic Institute of the Press lay 
vear, ““The cause has been, and con 
tinues to be, based on an ethical viey 
of society like that of Leo. Just clistriby 
tion of wealth, ownership of privat 
property, recognition of the dignity 9 
workers and their right to represent; 
tion, all these are in the spirit—many ir 
the letter—of the principles set dow 
for workers’ associations by Leo XII 
in his magnificent social document 0 
the Condition of 
1891.” 

When the Spur Society of St. Peter 
College, Jersey City, N. J., gave hit 
the Rerum Novarum Award three year 
ago, Mitchell said, “The highest compli 
ment a Catholic can receive is to be 
told that he has lived up to the prir 
ciples set forth in the great encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI 
I accept the award with humility, for t 
actually meet this standard is to matd 
the highest standard of Christian social 
action.” 


Workers, issued it 


Mitchell stresses the responsibility o/ 
Catholics in international affairs. He 
told members of the Electrical Worker 
at their annual breakfast this year tha 
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American trade unions are ‘‘a showcase 
for democracy.” This, he said, “places, 
than ever before, a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon Catholic labor-union 
members. You can use what you 
have learned all these years at the hands 
of the Church to make your union a 
better one. often what we pray 
about and learn in church are consid- 
ered as church matters only. These 
things must be a part of our daily life.” 

He told Catholic 
Washington 


more 


Too 


high-school gradu- 
ates in that the uncom- 
mitted peoples of the world, choosing 
between Communism and 
life, are asking: 

“Why do you claim to have a nation 
which believes that all men are created 
equal in the eyes of God and the law 
and then discriminate against many of 
your citizens? How, they ask, can we 
that friend, 

are access to 


our way of 


believe you are our when 
children denied schools 
and parks and libraries and other public 
places simply because they do not have 
the same color skin as you do? 

“How in the world expect 
that people who are just now develop- 
ing an independent economic and_po- 
litical system to pattern their 


after ours, when the headlines report 


can you 


Sy stem 


the doings of venal employers who put 
profit above all, corrupt union leaders 
whose greed for power and wealth blind 


them to their duty, and public officials 


who betray their trust?” 

James Paul Mitchell was born in Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, on November 12, 
1900. His father, Peter J. Mitchell, 


quoted Shakespeare and Burns fluently 
and wrote for the local paper, the Bot- 


tlers’ Gazette, and the Embalmers’ 
Monthly. Peter and Anna_ (Driscoll) 
Mitchell had three daughters and 
Jimmy. Also in the household’ was 


Peter’s youngest brother, Thomas, whose 
own parents had died. Jimmy and his 
uncle, 
actor, 


Thomas, who became the famous 
were brothers. 

Jim went to school in Elizabeth, at 
St. Patrick’s and Battin High School. 
At sixteen, the year before he 
graduated, he went to work in a grocery 


raised as 


was 


at $15 a week. A year later, he was 
manager. Two years more and young 
Mitchell opened his own butter-and- 
egg store. Again two years and he 
opened another store. In the 1923 reces- 
sion, both stores failed, and Mitchell 
was $18,000 in debt. To repay the 


money, Mitchell worked as a checker in 
a lumber yard, drove a truck, was a 
salesman, and joined the personnel de- 
partment of Western Electric. The task 
was harder because Isabelle Nulton, of 
Roselle Park, N. J., Mrs. Mit- 
chell the year the stores failed. Isabelle 
Mitchell helped as much as she could, 


became 


taking jobs herself, but it was not until 
eighteen years later that the debt was 
paid off. 

From 1931 to 1936, Mitchell directed 
relief activities in Union County. He 
then joined Lt. Col. Brehon Somervell, 
who was running the country’s biggest 
work-relief program as WPA head in 
New York City. When the U. S. began to 
prepare for Somervell went to 
Washington to take charge of the Army’s 
vast construction program took 
Mitchell with him. As adviser, 
Mitchell handled labor and manpower 


war, 


and 
labor 












































































Mitchell and his family 








on the grounds of their Washington home 



































programs on all Army production and 
helped stabilize wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions on all Army construc- 
tion projects. 

After World War II, Mitchell directed 
personnel and industrial relations for 
R. H. Macy & Co., the big New York 
department store. Two years later he 
quit because he disagreed with manage- 
ment on 1947 strike settle- 
ment. Bloomingdale Brothers then hired 
Mitchell as vice-president in charge of 
labor relations. A leftist union had 
made labor relations chaotic at Bloom- 
ingdale’s, but Mitchell won the workers 
over. He 


terms tor a 


them in 


met groups of six- 
teen, learned to know them and their 
wants, got a reputation for depend- 
ability and fairness, and_ established 


good labor relations. 

In 1948, while with Bloomingdale’s, 
Mitchell was sent 
the military government’s civilian em- 
after the out- 
break of the Korean war, he examined 


to Germany to study 
ployment program, and 


and reported on pay problems there. In 


1953, President Eisenhower named Mit- 


chell Assistant Secretary of the Army 
in charge of manpower and _ reserve 
forces affairs. He had that post when 
Durkin resigned. 

Former New York Governor Dewey 


suggested Mitchell for Secretary of Labor 
when General Eisenhower became Presi- 
dent in 1952. Mitchell the 
post of assistant then but declined. As 
Secretary, Mitchell first 
Negro to sub-cabinet rank since Presi 
dent Taft. The appointee was J. Ernest 
Wilkins, Chicago Made As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Interna- 
tional Affairs, Wilkins been U. S. 
government representative at the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, which 
Mitchell considers a major means for 
successful American policy in the Cold 
War. He has stoutly battled the NAM 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
because they wanted the United States 
to leave the ILO when the Soviet came 
in. 


was offered 


named _ the 


attorney. 


has 


Mitchell led the move in the ILO 
this summer to throw out the entire 
Hungarian delegation. At Geneva, the 


Secretary told the conference that “‘it is 
our right and responsibility to reflect 
the sense of indignation” which swept 
the democratic world. Reject the creden- 
tials of the Hungarian representatives, 
he urged. By an overwhelming vote, the 
free world responded. 

The Mitchells 2347 39 St., 
N.W., one of Washington’s most attrac- 
tive residential 

The Mitchells will be at home there 
at least until 1960. That’s the Presi- 
dential election year. What it will mean 
in the career of James Paul Mitchell is 
yet to be seen. 


live at 


areas. 
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British immigrant Quebec farmer 


\ man in Vancouver, Canada’s massive 
Pacific port, recently received a cable 
from his brother in Liverpool, England: 
“Mother sailed today. Please meet her 
in Halifax.’ Halifax, 3,475 miles away, 
is the main Canadian port on the 
Atlantic. The Vancouver brother replied 
testily: “You meet her, you’re nearer.” 

Canadians are seldom surprised when 
foreigners show a geographical ignorance 
of their country. Not only is Canada an 
unknown country to Europeans, it is 
little known among our next-door neigh- 
bors, the Americans. And, as a matter of 
fact, Canadians themselves seldom travel 
across it: few Canadians have seen more 
than two or three provinces. 

Ignorance of the size (second largest 
in the world) and five major geographi- 
cal divisions of the country is under- 
standable. Even more understandable, 
though less agreeably so, is the ignorance 
foreigners exhibit when discussing the 
people of Canada. It must be immedi- 
ately added, however, that it’s difficult 
for Canadians themselves to dissect the 
Canadian fabric and to say briefly and 
aptly what a Canadian is. What 
Canadians want, if this is a clue to the 
answer, is to be recognized as a distinct 
and vital half of North America. 

Canadians have developed a new sense 
of national pride founded partly on 
their vibrant prosperity, partly on the 
greater responsibilities and maturity 
thrust on them. Before World War II, 
Canada marched in the wake of Britain 
—a sovereign nation, true, but as com- 
manding of attention in the inter- 
national halls of diplomacy as Denmark. 
Canada was an obscure land of farms, 
mines, forests, Eskimos, and a = semi- 
\merican approach to life. The popula- 
tion was tiny, economy based mostly on 





Coal miner Woodcarver 


extractive and primary industries. In 
short, Canada was not even a middle 
power in the estimation of world leader 

Almost overnight Canada has stepped 
into the limelight as a fully independent 
nation, richly endowed, generous wit! 
her fighting manpower, neither Euro 
pean nor American in mentality, and 
bursting with the extra prosperity that 
comes with establishment of secondan 
manufacturing industries of many kinds 
Suddenly the many threads running bac 
to the last century have woven. the 
Canadian material into a definite pat 
tern. Canadianism—whatever it may be 
in the final analysis—has been fashioned 
Canada, this meeting place of refugees 
and immigrants from Europe, of Amer 
icans who came. north because they 
wanted to keep a British connection 
and of descendants of Frenchmen van 
quished by Britain in 1759, is rising it 
the hierarchy of nations. 

Its maturity has been accelerated 
feverishly by the realization that in this 
nuclear age the country would be a 
immune from attack or involvement i 
war as Belgium in 1914 and _ 194 
Canada is not only a middle ground 
over which American and Russian foreés 
might meet, it is the important northem 
doorway to the continent. Its safety’ 
now of prime importance to the whole 
of the continent. In the minds 0 
Washington strategists, it is the first and 
perhaps last line of defense against it 
vaders crossing the Arctic border. 

Exposure to attack, coupled with po 
session of natural riches and develop 
ment of technical skills, has givel 
Canada’s international voice an assuf 
ance and clarity it might not hav 
assumed for decades had history deal 
other cards. 
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Benedictine monk Factory girl 


Most of the 17 million population 
live along a belt 200 miles wide close 


; tothe U.S. border. The area northward 
: is virtually empty, and sections of it, 
: of course, are uninhabitable. Crossing 
r the country on my assignment for THE 
"BE Sion, I was struck by the economic and 
Y political “impossibility” of Canada. 


There has always been a strong pull 
toward the United States because the 


lines of trade and taught run north 





d and south. Now the economic pull 
he southward is stronger than ever. Al- 
bi though the political pull is weaker, every 
be and again someone suggests Canada 
-d should join the United States. I he 
a Canadian reaction to such a marriage 
er. vaults between a shudder and a smirk. 
e The defense systems and economies of 
a the neighbors are interlocked but not 
i their spirits. 
' Physically, Canada was sewn together 
infits and starts. More than five million 
ted French-Canadians have descended from 
his he 60,000 the British conquered two 
: hundred years ago, never having been 
a absorbed by the predominantly Prot- 


140 stant English. Today, as Catholic and 
| w-British as ever, they are warm with 





x loyalty to Queen Elizabeth of Canada. 
ss French Canada, whose headquarters is 
vine great province of Quebec, is fiercely 
sol Canadian, more than 96 per cent Catho- 
i The French have a feeling for art 
a and literature and a reverence for tradi- 
inf and family not found as strongly 

tong Canadians of different origin. 
pot The important point to grasp is that 


sop french-Canadians are distinct but not 
iver @ tate from the rest of the populace. 
—“ _And the rest of the population con- 
“ins confusing divisions. Take the West 
Coast, for example. Only as a kind of 
dterthought was the frisky Pacific prov- 


have 
dealt 






Canadians are not Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
or Americans. They’re temperate, 

sturdy, resourceful sons of the New World 
who have lately found their strength 


second of two articles by ANTHONY J. WRIGHT 
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Young hockey player 


ince of British Columbia welded to the 
other Canadian provinces when _ the 
Canadian Pacific Railway speared the 
Rockies with slivers of steel seventy-five 
years ago. Despite their nationality, the 
people of Vancouver are closer in spirit 
to Americans in nearby Seattle than to 
their fellow Canadians who live thou- 
sands of miles to the east across the high 
mountains. 

Taken together, the rugged fisherman 
of Newfoundland, whose province joined 
Canada only nine years ago, the Prairie 
wheat farmer, the Indian trapper in the 
Northwest Territories, the  French- 
Canadian farmer, and the Montreal 
stockbroker have, at first glance, nothing 
in} common. 3Jeneath the exterior, 
though, their unity is deepening, a unity 
founded on the harsh pressures of geog- 
raphy and climate and the struggle for 
survival. Now, with transportation and 
communication linking the provinces 
as never before, the people have re- 
sponded with a fresh pride in their 
nation. 

In the material aspects of life Ca- 
nadians do resemble Americans. None- 
theless, there is a difference 
between the 


deep 
Canadian and American. 
The difference derives from the origins 
and experiences of the two nations. The 
Americans rebelled, broke from 
Britain and, with arms, fought the 
British and each other to mold a new 
cornerstone of 


away 


democracy. It waxed 
strong, energetic, and irrepressible. It 
was a positive, fresh growth—a great 
republic, founded largely with the help 
of European money but bending the 
knee to none. 


Canada was formed slowly. It evolved 
peacefully, with almost no bloodshed, 
and retained its links with the British, 
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tenuous though they were, for much 
longer than the United States. This 
gradual development was precisely due 
to the fact that, with its tiny scattered 
population, it had to cling longer to 
Furope in order to avoid being gobbled 
up by the restless, if friendly, giant 
carving a splendid domain to the south. 

The Canadian, then, may be described 
as a man with his heart and hopes in 
Canada, some of his memories in Europe, 
(either because he was born there or his 
forebears were), and his mind fixed on 
the task of making a success of life in 
North America. He 
vassal of no 

The _ French, 
close to the 


intends to be a 
one. 
religious-minded and 
soil, became the largest 
group within the many that make Can- 
ada. They form a third of the popula- 
tion. The British scattered 
more evenly through the country, with 
its main seat in industrialized, wealthy 
Ontario. size, 
other ethnic groups are German, Ukrain- 
ian, Dutch, Polish, Italian, Jewish, Czech 
or Slovak, and Hungarian. 

During my survey of Canada, I walked 
for almost a hundred 
poorer section of 


stock is 


In descending order of 


yards down the 
Winnipeg’s Main 
Street and heard mainly German, Polish, 
or Ukrainian spoken. Situated at the 
geographical crossroads of Canada, the 
city has eight foreign-language Catholic 


parishes serving Poles, Ukrainians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Italians, Germans, 
Hungarians, and Lithuanians. Other 
Manitoba villages are Icelandic in 


tongue but Canadian in devotion. 
Though many groups 

speak two languages—it is common for 

even a_ fourth 


among these 
Canadian 
whose forebears came from Germany to 
speak German and English—their loyalty 


generation 
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“Tt has now become foolish for anyone to write 


off Canada as dependent, 


is to Canada. They have never been 
subjected to saluting the Red Ensign, 
Canada’s ofhicial flag modification ol 
Britain’s Merchant’ Marine flag) or to 
forced singing of “O Canada” or “God 
Save the Queen.” Their patriotism has 
crept up on them almost bv stealth. It 
is the surer for that. 

Living next to the U.S... belonging 
to the Commonwealth and acknowledg 
ing Elizabeth as Queen ol Canada, 
and somewhat batiled by the surging 
prosperity of the country. the Canadian 
should be excused for soulsearching 
and mildly worrying about building up 
a “Canadian” culture. In the arts, 
humanities, and social sciences. there 
has been great activity in the past 
decade, further stimulated by the crea 
tion of the Canada Council. endowed 
by the federal government with 550 
million to be used for scholarships and 
erants. (The vice chairman of the 
Council is the distinguished Quebec 
scholar, Father Georges Henri Levesque. 
Music, art, and the theatrical festivals, 
many with a distinctly Canadian touch, 
now abound from coast to coast. 

Canadians bridle when represented as 
Americans, British. or French. This, 
perhaps, is the strongest proof that they 
have come of age. Thev want to be left 
alone, are sure they can take care olf 
themselves, speak their own minds. and 
run their own affairs. However, this 
national surge does not preclude their 
dependence on the U.S. for help in 
defending the northern half of the 
continent, and also on the U.S. and 
Commonwealth for markets for their 
high-cost goods. 

Obviously, it has now become foolish 
for anyone to write off Canada as de 
pendent, weak, or lacking in national 
fire. Prosperity and danger have fed 
that fire, made it burn with brighter 
flame. 

It’s a flame you'll find if vou can 
probe through surface reserve in the 
French-Canadian farmer who picks up 
his mail at the tiny post ofhce of Sacre- 
Coeur-de-Marie, Quebec, the Newfound 
land fisherman at Joe Batt’s Arm, the 
British Columbian living half a world 
away at Spuzzum, B.C., the Ontario 
plant worker, the little lady with wind 
reddened face and work-bleached hands 
in Regina, Sask., and even among many 
of the 1,800,000 immigrants who have 
come to Canada since 1945. 

About 45 per cent of Canadians are 
Catholic, spread unevenly through the 
population. Some 60 per cent of the 
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weak, or lacking in fire’”’ 


Catholics live in Quebec, a_ fortress 
(though not without its weaknesses) of 
the Church in the Western world. 

The two million other Catholics are 
categorized as English-speaking, although 
many belong to the various ethnic 
groups. 

With nearly half the nation Catholic, 
public opinion has thus been affected. 
This is especially true of Canada’s atti- 
tude to Communism, its attempts at the 
United Nations to obtain peace without 
selling out to the Russians, and its coun- 
sel with that important grouping ol 
world nations, the British Common- 
wealth. Canada is by far the most Cath- 
olic country in the Commonwealth. In- 
directly, its Catholicism helps the Com- 
monwealth in dealings with Catholic 
nations just as the Canadian feeling for 
the finer qualities of the French has 
helped at NATO deliberations. 

With such a heavy concentration of 
Catholicism in Quebec, one must be very 
careful weighing the strength of the 
Church in the nation as a whole. French- 
speaking and English-speaking Catholics 
are divided in their approach to the 
problems of society because they live in 
totally different societies—a fact seldom 
appreciated outside the country. 

French-speaking Catholics are a tightly 
knit group, leading a_ collective life 
ereatly resembling the traditionally 
Christian 
of Europe. They have their own schools, 
social institutions, charitable institu- 
tions, hospitals, newspapers, radio and 
I'V stations. The clergy have played a 
predominant role in the building up of 
these institutions, all of which are either 
officially Catholic or strongly influenced 


homogeneous communities 


by Catholicism. 

\s a group, English-speaking Cath- 
olics are less well organized than their 
French-speaking brethren. A minority in 
most communities, they are united to 
the Protestant majority in the same 
manner American Catholics are in the 
U.S. They share the same occupations, 
standard of living, and social standing. 
The English-speaking Catholic comes 
face-to-face with “religious plurality” 
every day. A report on The Catholic 
Church and the Lay 1 postolate in 
Canada deals with the complex relation- 
ship between English and French-speak- 
ing Catholics and Protestants: 

“This makes the adoption of any 
common stand most difficult and strongly 
influences any organized public action 
on the part of Catholics. While not 
renouncing in any way their principles 


or their rights. they must avoid up 
necessarily wounding or offending the 
fellow countrymen of other faiths.” 






































Catholic social action groups — are 
working hard across the land in an ef 
fort to mobilize the laitv to their me 
sponsibilities in Church life; the prog 
ress must be viewed in a double uspedt 
Yet the English and French are slowh 
growing closer, and in this increasing 
knowledge and love of one another lig 
an even deeper religious spirit ip 
Canada. 

The traveler has to be impressed by 
the vigor of Catholic life among ney 
arrivals and in new settlements opening 
up in the wilderness. For example 
22,000 miners and others have clustered 
around Elliot Lake, Ont., Canadas 
largest uranium center. The parish 
priest hears confessions in eight lap 
euages. He says Mass for 1,500 on Sup 
days. \ like number of French-Canadian 
attend Mass in a nearby theater. This 
is in a region where only bears, wolves 
prospectors or hunters lived five yeap 
ago. A large school for Catholics is now 
being built and a community of num 
will open a 100-bed hospital this year 

Ontario’s rapidly growing metropolis 
Toronto, has more than — 1,200,080 
people. Catholics were greatly outnuit 
bered a few years ago, but because @ 
massive postwar immigration the Catho 
lic segment is quickly growing. Halfdl 
the 300,000 Catholics in the city af 
Europeans who have come since 19% 
James Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop 
of Toronto, administered the archdioce 
alone ten years ago, now has two aut 
iliary bishops. Thirty new parishes hat 
been established since 1953 and & 
Catholic schools are opened each year. 

Canada has four Ukrainian diocesesdl 
the Oriental rite, thirty-six dioceses ant 
vicariates for Catholics of French tongit 
and twenty-six for those who spe 
English. The physical spread of th 
Church shows no signs of stopping 
Natural increase and migration wil 
continue to add not only to the numbe 
of Canadians but the size of the Catholi 
population. Although the new Conserv 
tive government was obliged by recessia 
to curb immigration last year, it has 2 
intention of applying the brakes fo 
long. The country needs people mor 
than ever, and Canada is still the fis 
choice of many migrants. 

The material life of Canadians hi 
improved with the new prosperity. The 
are still a people in search of themselves 
but the search may soon be over. 


—_ 





A member of Oitawu’s Parliamentary Pres 
Gallery, ANTHONY J. WRIGHT was o 
signed by THE SIGN to travel acros 
Canada for the material in these two 
articles. Last month’s article was entitled 
“Canada: An Exploding Land.” 
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A Passionist student tolls the community bell, calling the brethren to joyous duty chanting Divine Office 


The blending of the monastic with the apostolic life is the special 


The priesthood is the goal spirit of the Congregation of the Passion. Retreats and missions 


are conducted by Passionists around the world; in their monas 
of these young men. It will be teries, five hours daily are given to chanting the Divine Office 

and meditation. All this falls in the framework of their devotion 
to the Sacred Passion of Our Lord (promoting the devotion is 
the Passionists’ fourth vow) reflected in a cherished sacramental, 
“the sign.” ‘This is a badge worn on the habit, containing a white 
heart, surmounted by a cross. Within the heart are the words, 
Jesu XPI Passio (Passion of Jesus Christ) and three nails. Com- 
bining contemplation and activity exacts a heavy toll of intellec 
tual and physical strength, requiring rigorous preparation. 


reached only after years 


of training mind, body, soul 
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Passionist students’ day begins at 2 a.m. with Night Office of Matins 


(‘hey return to bed at three, rise again at six for Prime and Tierce, 
and assist at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, focal point of the day 


Their mission will be to 
preach Christ Crucified. This 
means learning to see world 
and personal problems by 
the light of the Cross 


The Passionists pictured on these pages ar 
second and third vear philosophers at Imi 
maculate Conception Monastery, Jamaig, 
N. Y. All told, nine vears of special train 
ing precedes the Passionist priest's fing 
assignment—years in which the spint && 
poverty, penance, solitude, and prayer § 
imbued into those seeking to follow §& 
Paul of the Cross, who founded the com 
gregation in Italy in 1720. The thought d 
the Suffering Christ and His Sorrowfil 
Mother possessed Paul, a young Genoa} 
granted a vision of Our Ladv clothed in 
black and wearing over her heart what ha 
become the Passionist “sign.” Paul’s love 
launched the insignia around the worl 
today there are +,000 Passionist priests 
900 of them in the U. S., the ninth largest 
community of priests. ‘The Passionists d 
veloped here so bountifully they were able 
to maintain missions in China, with hog 
pitals and schools, until Red persecutiol 


The building up of an interior life req 
daily nourishment—Body and Blood of Cha 





A PASSIONIST PRIEST IS FORMED continued 








Beneath putstretched arms of Christ, 
: Passionists’ silently stand facing wall to 
Pd ' eat a quick breakfast. Austerity prevails in rule 


A PASSIONIST PRIEST IS FORMED continued 


—wh 
day 
Hen 
Passi 
study 


straw 
coars 
three 


The young men who here preface their study with p = 


are preparing to do the work of Christ. As priest 


the modern world, they will assume arduous, noble in th 


Studying alone in his room helps concentration of Studying embraces manual dexterity, such as barben Top: Conf 
Confrater René Ludee, native of New Haven for a priest, if selected for missions, must be ai below: hea 





Average intellect, 


willing application are 
the tools needed 


The knowledge—philosophy, dog- 
matic and moral theology, scripture, 
canon law, liturgy, music, and history 
—which a student must bring to his 
day of ordination is tremendous. 
Hence, the life of these professed 
Passionist students is one of serious 
study and prayer pursued in a monas- 
tic atmosphere. Intense concentration 
and the ability to make every minute 
count in a fast-moving day help stu- 
dents to carry their heavy load. A 
year’s Novitiate, three of philosophy, 
four of theology, and a final year of 
training after ordination is the pre- 
scribed course. Passionists sleep on 
straw mattresses, wear sandals and 
coarse woolen habits, fast and abstain 
three days a week and throughout 
Lent and Advent. They are at once 
in the world and out of it. 








Top: Confrater René makes a distinction; 
below: hears language record in library 
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A PASSIONIST PRIEST IS FORMED continued 


During 
throug! 


Public | 
chants 


uitigsid uk doease 


The splendor of silence, the mood of meditation are enriched by Passionists’ solitary walk for half an hour before suppet 


29 
) 





During Solemn Vespers, the community formally gathers to praise God 
through Psalms, ancient religious poems, basis of Christian liturgical prayer 


Celebration of liturgy demands training; Con- 
frater Michael Flinn, Pittsburgh, joins choir 


Praye r The overwhelming fact that God has chosen a mortal man to be His 


priest, to change bread and wine into the flesh and blood of Christ, 
and to forgive men’s sins, becomes vibrant during the long hours of 


The mind and heart must prayer. No man aspires to the priesthood without trepidation. Yet 
; reassurance—and grace—come from the daily schedule of disciplined 
steadily move toward God. 


prayer—spoken, sung, and silent. To the seminarian, spiritual exer- 


‘ ; cises are like a mental shower, refreshing and bracing him to keep 
Prayer is the vehicle i | 


up with the grind of his progress. 


Public prayer: several times a day the community 


Private prayer: for two hours every day, the young Passionist clears his 
chants Divine Office, prayer of the Church 


mind of every distraction, to stand humbly, simply before his Creator 

















Swimming and the other sports build strong bodies, and they are also fun. Camaraderie of activities aids community life” 


As the Passionist edges toward the priesthood, he becomes 


mature man. Though he meditates constantly on Calvary, he does not beco 
a sad man, for the Passion means Redemption and this is joj 


A wise combination of prayer and 
study along with regular periods 

reading, recreation, and rest speed 
years on their way. ‘Uhree years afff 
temporary vows, at the end of @ 
Novitiate, perpetual vows are takell 
Then the philosophers move ahé 
to theology and soon it is time 

Tonsure, Minor Orders, Subdiacd 
ate, Diaconate, and finally the pre 


hood. Strive as he does to fathom . 
depths of the Crucifixion, the F “i 
sionist knows he cannot exhaust ate 
marvels. His ambition is to d whe 


from the wellspring of contemplati@ 
the strength to carry the message 
the Passion into the world and to 
able to say with St. Paul: “Wi 
Confession: spiritual vigor renewed Direction: progress toward goal checked Christ I am nailed to the Cross.j 
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At end of day, the Passionist 
alone with Crucified Saviour. 
Serenity, interior peace 
are rewards of those 
who come to Christ 


A PASSIONIST 
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Putnam’s 


Each year, a growing number of Negroes 
leave the sanctums of colleges and universi 
ties equipped to occupy responsible positions 
in a variety of fields, their education made 
possible by a far-reaching Christian endeavor, 
Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc. ‘The 
founder and president of this 11-vear-old 
organization, which so far has aided upward 
of 250 Negroes, is Caroline Jenkins Putnam, 
eracious, Marvland-born wife of Massachu 
setts manufacturer Roger Lowell Putnam. 
Mindful of Pope Pius XII’s statement that 
American Negroes deserve and “need spe 
cial care and comfort ...in the field of reli 
gion and education,” the 19-member group 
works under the patronage of Archbishop 
Richard J. Cushing of Boston to provide 
scholarships for Negroes at 56 Catholic in 
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stitutions ranging from Aquinas College, 


begging 


Grand Rapids, Mich., to Xavier University, 
New Orleans. Confides Mrs. Putnam, 
mother of six: “I am the beggar and almoner 
for this work.” ‘The donations she receives 
varv from five-figure checks to dollar bills; 
grants to students, who have come from 28 
states, are between $100 and $600 a vear— 
no strings attached. Some scholarships go to 
Negroes who are not Catholics (a com- 
‘A golden 
harvest of converts awaits the Church when 


mittee rules on applications 


the ‘Truth she teaches is known among our 
Negroes,” believes Mrs. Putnam. “And the 
need for educated, highly trained leaders 
grows with special intensity in cities where 
Negroes are already the largest racial group.” 
Mrs. Putnam’s begging has resulted in new 
priests, Sisters, doctors, nurses, teachers, so- 
cial workers and engineers across the U. S. 
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an organist's forte 


If parishioners are to respond to the appeal of the liturgical move- 
ment for more zestful singing in church, some of the leadership 
must come from musicians. Ber; Zamkochian, a 29-year-old 
bachelor, acclaimed as one of the finest organists in the country, 
offers such leadership at several institutions in Massachusetts. An 
Armenian-rite Catholic who represented U. S. organists at the 
Third World Congress of Sacred Music in Paris last year, Zam- 
kochian hopes church music will be restored to its proper dignitv 
in the liturgy. Accordingly, he is organist and choir director of 
St. Theresa’s Church, West Roxbury, Instructor of Music at 
Regis College, Weston, and Director of Music at Catholic Me- 
morial High School, West Roxbury. ‘This activity comes on top 
of a regular schedule of concert appearances in the U. S. and 
Europe and many organ recitals. Earlier this year, Zamkochian, 
a distinguished graduate of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, plaved before the President at the White House. He has 
also been a guest organist with the Boston Pops Orchestra, ex- 
hibiting a technical range rather than flamboyant showmanship 
in exploring the scope of his instrument. Says the Pilot, of Bos- 
ton: “A rare talent wedded to a virtuoso technique.” 


Berj Zamkochian rehearsing for an appearance 
as guest organist with Boston Pops Orchestra 


PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 




















Years ago when fans were just be- 
coming accustomed to radio coverage 
of sports, W.O. McGeehan, the late, out 
standing columnist of the New York 
Herald Tribune, heard about experi- 
ments in a new medium which would 
transmit moving pictures as well as 
sound over the air waves. The word 
“television” had not then been coined. 
McGeehan, called it “radio-cinema.”’ 

With a prescience which he did not 
hand down to his successors, he de- 
scribed the effect radio-cinema would 
have upon spectator sports, once the 
gadget was invented, perfected, and 
marketed. Boxing, he wrote, would be 
the first sport affected because it would 
be the easiest for the camera to cover, 
with only two men engaged in a rela 
tively small space. He predicted that 
gate receipts would dwindle and virtu 
ally disappear when it became possible 
to watch a fight at home or in the 
neighborhood speakeasy. 

\ minor league Nostradamus, Bill 
McGeehan foretold the arrival of tele- 
vision but not the departure of Pro- 
hibition. A believer in scientific but 
not political wonders, he did not realize 


will TV become 


a one-eyed 


sports promoter? 


by RED SMITH 


* The job of filling stadium seats 
won't be as important as getting two 
million TV customers for a contest 


how soon a resentful public would de- partial returns indicated that Patter 
mand and get repeal of the Eighteenth — son’s purse would be at least $311,000. 
Amendment. (Personally, he didn’t re- It looked as though the million-dol 
sent Prohibition; he ignored it.) lar gate had returned, not at Mr. Nova’ 
(Anyhow, with wonderfully accurate “beck but through the medium of closet: 
foresight, McGeehan predicted many circuit television. It seemed significant 
things which have come to pass in for a number of reasons. 
sports because of the invention of the In the first place, Patterson-Harts 
cathode tube. Still the science of elec- was never what the trade calls a mone 
tronics marches on. Some straws have match. Patterson doesn’t have money 
lately been noted rustling in the wind. matches, partly because his proprietor, 
It may be possible, without the wisdom Cus D’Amato, keeps the champion cot- 
of a McGeehan, to foretell further de-  cealed from the vulgar gaze. His first 
velopments. title defense, against Tommy _ Jackson, 
In the post-depression years before laid an egg and D'Amato kicked bac 
World War II, when $300,000 was con- — part of the purse to help the promoter 
sidered a highly respectable gross for meet his bills. The second, against the 
a heavyweight championship bout, Lou amateur Pete Rademacher, was under 
Nova, an aspirant to the title, issued written by dewy-eyed amateurs from 
a stern statement to the press in ad- Columbus, Ga., who took a financial 
vance of one of his matches. bath getting up Patterson’s guarantet 
“T shall insist.” Mr. Nova said, “on — of $250,000. 
the return of the million-dollar gate.” The lamentable Rademacher was 
When Floyd Patterson stopped Roy international celebrity by compariso 
Harris in Los Angeles last August, the with Harris, Patterson’s third challenget 
net gate reported to the California His single distinction was his home ad- 
Boxing Commission was $202,000. Yet dress, Cut and Shoot, Tex. As a pm 
Harris received a guaranteed $100,- fessional he had never fought outside 
000 and on the day after the bout of Texas, never appeared anywhere 
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television. For all the public knew, 
he walked on all fours and would be 
led into the ring on a chain. 

This meeting between a_ hermit 
champion and a _ practically mythical 
challenger was promoted by a young 
man with no previous experience in the 
field. It was presented in a city whose 
all-time record gate of $233,000 gave 
it no standing as a major fight center. 

Yet neither fighter ever had it so 
good, thanks to theater-TV. Here was, 
indeed, a straw in the wind. 

It was neither the first fight piped 
into theaters via closed-circuit nor the 
most successful venture in that field. 
The Ray Robinson-Carmen Basilio 
bout last year did far better business 
in the movie houses. That was a great 
natural attraction, however. This was 
a small triumph of promotion. 

The modest success altered the think- 
ing of Irving Kahn, president of Tele- 
PrompTer Corp., purchaser of the 
closed-circuit and movie rights. He was 
persuaded that instead of having to 
wait two or three years for a sure-fire 
attraction like Robinson and Basilio, it 
was possible to take a lesser attraction 
and, by energetic promotion in all the 
cities reached by his wires, build up 
a nationwide box office that would 
exceed the “live” gate five or ten times. 

Obviously, run-of-the-mill matches will 
not lure fans to the movie houses every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday night. 
But there might be half a dozen cham- 
pionship bouts in a _ year attractive 
enough to draw children from their 
play and old men from the fireside. 

If Irving Kahn were the only one 
whose thinking was affected, it wouldn't 
be important. However, most managers 
of champions are pretty good at figures, 
and some financial comparisons are in- 
evitable. In the past, matches have been 
made by promoters who then sold 
broadcast rights to radio or home tele- 
vision or closed-circuit, cutting the 
fighters in on the swag. The accepted 
share for a champion is 40 per cent. 

Biggest figure paid up to now by a 
sponsor of home television was $300,000 
for the second meeting of Rocky 
Marciano and Joe Walcott in 1953. 

Forty per cent of $300,000 is $120,000. 
By Irving Kahn’s estimate on the day 
after the Harris fight, Patterson’s share 
from closed-circuit alone, not counting 
movie rights or the “live” gate, would 
be $270,000. Managers of champions 
were bound to make comparisons and 
talk to the closed-circuit people. 

This doesn’t, as yet, mean the end 
of boxing on free television, but it may 
paint in that direction. For the time 
being, sponsors will continue to back 
fights for the home screen, but if they 
hever get a championship bout to class 


up the program they may lose interest. 
Within the next few years, there may 

be changes in the whole 

sports promotion. 


concept of 
Heretofore the lo- 
cal promoter was top dog. He arranged 
the show, sold broadcast rights to the 
highest bidder, paid off the participants. 
Bill Rosensohn promoted Patterson and 
Harris, but his only source of revenue 
was the Los Angeles box office. Tele- 
PromTer underwrote the whole show 
and guaranteed the fighters’ purses. 

There’s going to be more of that 
from now on. There 516,000 
theater available for the Patter- 
son-Harris fight. With the large-screen 
equipment now available, it is possible 
to increase capacity to 2,000,000 seats 
by putting the screens in auditorinms 
accommodating 10,000 instead of theaters 
handling 1,500. 

At an average of $4 a seat—instead of 
the $30, $50, and $100 tops that have 
been charged at ringside—a potential 
gate of $8,000,000 is created for a truly 
big attraction. No local promoter could 
buck that, not even the late Tex Rick- 
ard who drew $2,658,660 in Chicago for 
Jack Dempsey and Gene Tunney. 

Theater-television 


were 
seats 


isn’t limited to 


boxing. Irving 
the World heard 
that baseball is sick, the minor leagues 
wasting away. He has a plan: 

Play the World 
closed-circuit TV. 


Kahn has heard about 


Series. He has also 


Series at night for 
Pipe it into every 
minor league park in the country. At 
a reasonable price per seat, this would 
produce a gross revenue of $14,000,000 
for a series, not 
receipts at the scene. 

Out of this $14,000,000 the players 
would receive $7,000,000. 
share from the 1957 
027.55.) The remaining 
would be split between TelePromTer 
and the exhibitors—the minor league 
clubs whose parks were used as theaters. 

That $3,500,000 divided among the 
minor league clubs would come to about 
$40,000 each. Forty thousand dollars in 
added revenue would save a failing club. 

Playing the World Series at night is 
a dreadful Who wants to bet it 
won't happen? Who wants to bet the 
good Fathers at Notre Dame will say no 
to an offer of 2,000,000 seats for a foot- 
ball game against Army? With that col- 
lection plate still 
Sunday? 


four-game counting 


(The players’ 
series was $709.- 
$7,000,000 


idea. 


around on 


groing 





MOM, THEY SAY ON IN 
iF WOR DONT USE 
“FELAGH” TOOT PASTE 
FOR A BEAUTIFUL 
SMILE. AND... 


*WIFF” SOAP SO YOU 
WONT SMELL, PEOPLE 
WONT LIKE YOu. 


* BILLOWS”* SHAMPOO 
FOR BEAUTIFUL 
HAIR ANVD 


SO WHY 1S EVERYBODY 
SO CRAZY ABOUT 
BABIES WHO HAVE WO 
TEETH AN NO HAR 
AN’ SMELL 
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by CATHERINE SHERIDAN 


T WAS NEAR 59th Street on Park. The big, grayish stone building 
with the balconies and the air conditioners and the flower shop on 
the corner. 

Waiting for the traffic light to change, Mattie glanced up at the windows. 
Seventh floor. The folks she “did” for—Mister and Miz Winston. And 
over there, one of the children’s rooms and a bit of white, frilled curtain 
blowing out now, caught under the sill. 

“Bet she never even sees it.” Mattie thought, pulling the worn fur coat 
tight across her chest. 

“That Miz Winston,” she thought again, “Times she almost make 
you want to scold and spank her like a young ’un.” 

\fter a while, the light changed. Mattie hurried across, her head bent 
against the wind. 

Miz Winston was waiting for her in the kitchen. Miz Winston all 
dressed up and pretty and the golden hair brushed soft and shining 
around her face. 

‘“Mattie—I’m glad you’ve come early!” 

Yen o'clock. Same as always, Mattie thought curiously, taking off her 
things. 

“You wantin’ me for somethin’ special, I bet,” she said, tying 


on the 
starched blue apron. 


Miz Winston was over at the window. She had a cup of coffee in 
her hand and a mite of toast and she not touching either of them. 


“Folks for dinner maybe,” Mattie said, putting on the flat, loose slippers. 


“Pot roast with apples and biscuit—they be good and a fixin’ of carrots 
and buttered peas—” 


“No, Mattie!” Miz Winston’s voice was tense, sharp. 

It made her glance up quickly, dark, big hands moving away from the 
slippers. Miz Winston look queer this morning, she thought, queer and 
kind of tired. Fussin’ maybe. Her and the Mister again, like all the 
other times. 

She waited then, not moving. In a little while Miz Winston was 
coming away from the window. 

“Tl be away,” Miz Winston was saying, and her eyes not looking at 
you, “maybe a day or two, Mattie, I’m not sure. Anyway you’re to come, 
the same as always.” 
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Yes ma’am.” 

It was queer then, waiting for her 
to go on. Waiting with a sudden sense 
of uneasiness that was like a weight 
inside Because there other 
things and you knew. 

But she wasn’t saying any more, that 
Miz Winston, and she was turning away 
from you, walking quickly, her heels 
tapping across the clean linoleum. You 
were alone Mattie Reed in an 
apron and slippers, Mattie who came 
cleaned and “did” for them 
Winstons. There wasn’t any way for a 
body like you to ask. 

The dishes were stacked 
in the sink. Dinner from the 
night before. Mattie ran steaming hot 
water into the pan. 

All the time she was doing them, she 
kept thinking about it. 

“Fussin’,” she whispered above the 
clatter of plates and glasses, “Her and 
the Mister. Bet that what does it, that 
what sends her off. The fussin’.” 

It hadn’t been like that always, she 
remembered. Not in the beginning. 
When she'd first come to work for them 
three like another 
place. A nice place, a warm one, with 
lots of talking and planning and maybe 
them two Winstons laughing and kiss- 


you. were 


now. 


and 


there all 
dishes 


years ago, it was 


ing a mite out there nights in the 
kitchen. 
“He’s a darling, Mattie! This hus- 


band of mine is a real darling!” 

That was before Miz Winston got to 
taking up with that crowd of hers, of 
course. That no-account, shiftless crowd 
came and drinking and 
getting her to run out places with them 
all hours of the night. 

And the poor man, that Mister Win- 
ston. Lots of times he’d be tired coming 
home and a big envelope with all those 
papers maybe, tucked under one arm. 
Like last night. 

“The Blanchard case is due to come 
up next week,” the Mister say, “I’ve 
simply got to work on it, Sylvia, tonight, 
after dinner.” 

“Oh, Pete—really—not again!” 

Miz Winston with her hair all fixed 
and shining and a row of bangs across 
her forehead. Miz Winston with her 
soft hands and pink nails and a tight 
line now pulling at the corners of her 
mouth. 


who eating 


“The Carters will be going,” she say, 
“And Louise and perhaps Mark—” 

The Mister look up when she say that. 
About him going—that Mark. But after 
a while, he look away and the room is 
queer and still until you hear her mov- 
ing. Miz Winston. 

“Sorry darling, but I’ve promised. 
And you can’t expect me to back out on 
them. Not now.” 

The dishes were finished now. They 


$2 


waited clean and ‘dry to be put away. 
For a moment, she looked around her, 
at the big kitchen, the row of saucepans, 
the white, glistening refrigerator. 

Slowly, Mattie went over to the 
closet. She got out the things for clean- 
ing. The cloths and polish, the vacuum, 
the gingham towel she kept to tie 
around her hair. 

Pinning it on, she looked at the 
clock. Quarter to eleven. Her mind 
swung away then, back to her own place 
and Big Sam and the chillun. 

“Chicken soup.” She’d told him at 
the door, “You warm it, come lunch 
time, you hear? And bread and butter 
and milk for Drusilla and Little Sam.” 

He'd been pouring his coffee, that 
Big Sam. And he’d stood there kind of 
bent on account of that mean old back 
of his had started acting up again. 

“Chicken soup—milk—” Big Sam was 
toasting a piece of bread on top of the 
stove. 

“Heat it, like you say—” He turned 
and looked at her then, his eyes moving 
from her face to the worn, fur coat. 


~~ 





—~ 


@ Only an Eskimo can keep his 
wife in the dark for any length of 
time.—Irish Digest 


~~ 
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“Ain’t much more, is it 
Mattie?” 

She felt her hands then, quick, de- 
fensive, smoothing themselves across the 
brown softness of it. 

“What you takin’ on like 
Reed! There ain’t nothin’ wrong 
with this here coat!” 


good no 


that for 
Sam 

He didn’t answer. And it had made 
her kind of mad inside, because the 
coat was a present. Seven years ago— 
he’d bought it for her. The Christmas 
he’d been working in the big high- 
toned hotel down on Fifth Avenue. 

‘Somethin’ for you, Mattie!” 

And her fingers shaking, pulling at 
the cord, the square of blue cardboard 
box with the big paper Santa Claus 
pasted across it. 

“Sam—honey! It’s beautiful!” 

\ good Christmas, that one. Little 
Sam all dressed and clean in his new 
high chair, a wreath of holly in the 
curtained kitchen window, the good 
rich smell of turkey roasting. Thinking 
about it had made a queer feeling in- 


side her. And she'd had to say it then 
again. 

“There ain’t nothin’ wrong with this 
here coat!” 


Quarter to eleven. Mattie sighed, 
looking away from the clock on the wall. 

Carol’s room first, she decided, then 
I go and do the boy’s, Jerry’s. 








Carol's room. Nice little girl plag 
with the row of dolls on the sill an 
the pretty fixings all bright and ney, 

“My Drusilla, she like it good I bet 
Mattie smiled, lifting the row of dolj 
from the window sill. There was a bez 
too. A soft, woolly, white bear with; 
green ribbon and green eyes and y 
ear that was partly gone. 

She was making the small bed, whe 
she heard a door close and the cid 
of heels coming along the hall. My 
Winston. 

“Mattie!” 

“Yes ma’am!” 

She was standing in the doorway 
Dark dress and coat, white gloves, litt} 
pearl earrings that shone when sy 
turned to look at you. 

“I’ve some shopping to do, Mattie 
I won't be home for lunch.” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“And if you'd pick up the children, 
school before three, that would be fine 
Fix some cocoa for them, please, whe 
they come in.” 

“Yes Miz Winston. I'll do that.” 

She'd started to go away. The golde 
hair, the earrings, the blue, little-gir 
eyes that were suddenly tired and nots 
young this morning in the bright, su 
lit room. 

Only she hadn’t really gone after all 
That was her now, still standing there 
looking around at the room and th 
dolls and the woolly, white bear. 

“The teddy was for her birthday 
Miz Winston said softly, “Remembe 
Mattie? And we had that party wit 
every child she knew in here screaming 
and eating all afternoon.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I remembers.” Matti 
was watching her, the sudden look ¢ 
sadness that had come into her eyes. 

But she turned then abruptly, 
though she didn’t want you to see. I 
a little while, she was gone. 

It was later, when Mattie went t 
“do” the big bedroom. Mister and Mi 
Winston’s. She looked around at ti 
The pale yellow drapes, the gray bed 
spreads, the big, shining dresser wil 
the crystal bottles and the jars an 
boxes. 

“Pretty,” she thought, ‘Pretty lik 
herself.” 

She began then with the vacuum. Tht 
big dark hands turned it good, quick) 
into all the corners. 

Over to the dresser and the chairs ant 
the high, wide sills. Suddenly sk 
stopped. Something was there, back @ 
the drapes. 

When she pushed them aside, st 
stood very still, looking down at ! 
Che blue, overnight case, the name @ 
bright in gold letters at the top of ! 
Sylvia Winston. Her lips moved, spelling 
it out. Sylvia Winston. 
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Mattie stood very still. It was queer, 
the feeling of coldness inside her and 
the sun coming in like that all warm 


and clean on her arms. Slowly her 
hands went to it. The fancy shining 
case hidden away in a corner of the 
window. 


When she touched the lock, it sprang 
open. They were all there to look at 
then, Miz Winston’s prettiest things. 
The stockings and slips, the perfume, 
the pair of satin slippers, the blouse. 
And over at the the thin blue 
dressing gown all soft and new, wrapped 
in filmy sheets of tissue paper from the 
Fifth Avenue store. 

Quietly, Mattie shut the lid. She 
pushed the case back, away in the re- 
cess and the pale yellow drapes all fixed 
again to hide it. 

“She leavin’ him,” Mattie whispered 
despairingly to the dust cloths and the 


side, 


silent, sunlit room. “Miz Winston 
leavin’ him.” 
The kitchen was warm. She sat at 


the big wooden table, cutting the ham 
in thin pink slices. 

She made a sandwich for herself then 
and coffee, strong, hot, powerful smell- 
ing when she poured it into the cup. 
She took a bite of the sandwich, but 
suddenly it was tasteless and dry in 
her throat. 


“Ain't no way,” she kept thinking, 


“Her runnin’ off, leavin’ the Mister 
and chillun like I know she goin’ to 
do!” 


Another piece of the sandwich and 
the coffee hot and sweet in her mouth. 

“No,” she thought firmly, “A woman 
shouldn’t do it—shouldn’t go away from 
her man—ever.” 

Course there 
knew how it 


were times. A woman 
could Like herself 
once. That summer way back, that sum- 
mer long ago. 

For a moment, she forgot the Winstons 
and the warm, white kitchen with the 
smell of toast and coftee. 

Claude. He’d been the one. Claude 
with his black curly hair, the big shoul- 
ders, the white beautiful teeth. 

“Mattie,” he’d say, “We be together 
soon, you and me. Mattie, you hear?” 

Times like that and it was as though 
your heart wouldn't ever stop pounding 
again inside you. 


be. 


rhey'd been sitting on a bench in 
Central Park. Only a little while be- 
lore she’d finished a day's work at one 
of the brownstone houses close by. And 
she was tired and hot and unhappy. 

That was about the time Big Sam’s 
back got to acting up real bad. Time 
he'd been hurt in the railroad yards 


and couldn’t work much on 
of it. 


account 


For a moment, she had shut her eyes 
and there was no sound only the flutter 





and coo of the pigeons hovering at her 
feet. 

Little Sam, her mind kept. saying. 
Over and over. The baby, Little Sam. 

Then there was Claude again and his 
voice, the warm, hard touch of his arm. 

“Mattie—” 

She'd opened her eyes. The tiredness 
inside her seemed more than she could 
bear. But Claude was smiling at her. 
She saw the white shining flash of his 
teeth, the sudden deep crinkles at the 
corners of his mouth. 

And looked at him and after a 
while she knew it wasn’t any use to keep 
on trying. 


she 


“Ell be goin’ with you, Claude,” she’d 
said quickly. Almost as though it had 
to be said and then no turning back 
any more, 

Slowly, she stood up from the table. 
The room had darkened. Outside, the 
sky had turned gray and no more trace 
of the morning’s sun. 

The things were on the table ready, 
when she heard the outer door closing. 
Miz Winston was quick. She came past 


o_O ee 
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@ When somebody gets some- 
thing for nothing, somebody else 
usually gets nothing for something. 
Grit 
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pulling at her coat and a box of some 
kind under one arm. 

“It’s all right, Mattie. Just me.” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

Mighty big hurry though. And a new 
suit or dress maybe to go away in. 

Mattie waited, listening. But there 
wasn’t any more sound. Only the hum 
of the traffic, the drip of water in the 
kitchen sink. After a while, Mattie went 
back to peeling the apples. 

She finished when she 
heard the buzz of the telephone. The 
bedroom, that was the place and Miz 
Winston in there on time to answer it. 

Cautiously, Mattie went out to the 
hall. The flat old slippers made no 
sound along the polished floor. 

“It’s like I had to know,” she thought 
grimly. “Got to know if that Miz 
Winston goin’ off by herself or not.” 

Close up against the door then 
the dark hands clenched tight in 
starched apron. In a little 
could hear the murmur, the 
way Miz Winston was talking. 

“Yes, Mark. It’s all done. I took care 
of everything I could think of.” 

A short silence then and Mattie’s body 
tense, waiting, listening. 

“My bag is packed. Just a small one 
so it won't be noticed. And Mark, 
darling, about the car—” 


was almost 


and 
the 
she 
soft 


while 
low, 







It wasn't easy then to hear any more. 


Miz Winston’s voice was almost a 
whisper. 
“Vll be there. Yes, Mark, just as I 
promised. All right, darling.” 
Carefully she tiptoed away. Back in 


the kitchen, she stared dully at the 
apples, the fat, pink jugs, the. dish with 
the raisin cookies. 

“It’s no way.”” She whispered, “It’s 


wrong. I know ‘cause once it was me.” 
An overnight case. It hadn’t been like 
Miz Winston’s, of course. No. This one 
had been small and black and cheap. 
There'd little scuff marks where 
the cardboard had peeled and the handle 
had been tied with a piece of cord. A 
hot night, a brown starched 
dress, and Claude waiting for her at the 
bus terminal. 
“IT got the tickets,” 
‘“Everythin’ all fixed.” 
They'd sat on a long wooden bench. 
The room was crowded, stifling with the 
left-over heat and smell of the day. 
“Another half hour,” Claude was say- 
ing. She'd sat, stiff and straight, per- 
spiration damp on her hands and neck 
and body. After a while she’d gone to 
the rest room to put cold water on her 
and She’d taken the 


been 


summer 


Claude had 


said, 


face. 


eyes case 
along with her. 

And that was how she’d found it. 
Even now, it was almost as though 


she could still see it and the way it was 
that night. There was the room again 
and the lights, the shabby, black case 
opened for a clean, dry handkerchief. 
And there at the top, Little Sam’s worn 
teddy bear. 

It stared up at her silently with the 
brown little face, the one good eye, the 
missing bits of fur. 

A long time, she stood there. A long, 
endless time the the 
sounds all around her. He'd 
known then. And he hadn’t been able 
to speak, to tell her, the way another 


and 
Big Sam. 


with heat 


man might have done so easily. Only 
like this—without any words. 
After a while, she closed the bag. 


Little Sam’s bear was inside wrapped 
in her things, one furless arm curved 
over his face. 

She began walking then to the door. 
There were stairs and somehow she was 
climbing them. the station, a 
man’s voice called out the places. Part 
of her heard them. Newark, Philadel- 
phia, Atlantic City. 

She kept on walking. she was 
outside on the hot crowded street. The 
subway entrance was up ahead of her, 
a shadow outlined the dusk. 
She turned toward it and home. 

Mattie looked down now at the table. 
Two fat, pink jugs. The children’s. 
And how you ever tell them their ma 
had gone away? 


Inside 


Soon 


against 
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that you 


Mat- 


was at the 


Wasn't there anythii 
tie Reed 
door. Her hands were trembling. 
thought, Carol’s 


and the woolly, white bear. 


Suddenly sh« 
Carol’s, she 


room 


“J put it in her bag,” 
“First 


she whispered, 
And 
find it in time—like me.” 

It was after 
went to 


chance I get maybe she 
two o'clock when Mattie 
get the children. All the way 
over to the kept thinking 
about it, the That Miz Winston 


school, she 
trouble. 


and whether she’d be gone when they 
got back. 

The children were late. They came 
running. They had papers with crayoned 
drawings and they held them up ex 


citedly for her to see. 
The 


they came in 


still when 


knowing how 


apartment was very 
Queer now 
it would be. 

“You chillun go hang up your things 
Mattie briskly 


hot cocoa and some cookies.” 


said “Then we have 
some nice 
They and 


bright pictures still held tight 


ran, blue coats caps, the 


in a little while, she 
herself to see. 


Then went out 


To be sure. 
| her 


were the neatly-made beds, the polished 


The bedroom door was open. 


dresser, the pale yellow drapes pulled 
back there 
left for them to hide. 


now that wasn't anything 


She looked around again at the room. 
And 


velope was propped up against one ol 


over to the dresser where an en 
the powde jars 
Peter She read the 


fancy, schoolgirl 


picked it up, 
name, squinting at the 
After she put it away 


carefully in her apron pocket. 


writing awhile, 


It was just before five when Mister 
Winston came home. 

“Hello Mattie 

“Evenin’ Mister Winston.” 


He had the 


brown one, 


brief case again, the big 
stuffed with the papers like 
last night. And he 
Mattie thought 

“What time 
asked. 


“About six would be all right, Matti 


looked so very tired, 


you wantin’ dinner?” she 


“Yes sir.” 

She waited a while, watching him, he 

fingers touching the letter in her pocket. 
“Kinda’ lonesome 

it? Miz Winston, | 


He was staring at her 


without her, ain't 
mean.” 

then. She saw 
him 


the deep tired lines that curved at his 


the way he stood, the stillness of 
eves and mouth. 


It seemed a long time before he an 
swered her. 
“She 


morning,” he 


this 
older 


sister's been asking her to come up there 


wasn't quite sure about it 


said, “But hei 


for weeks now. Sylvia can make up her 
mind pretty fast.” 
He was managing it now, Mattic 
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thought the way he would later on to 


all the others. 


After a while, she said it, because 
there wasn’t any other way she could 
help him. 

“She be back though, real soon. ’Fore 


back.” 

was going home on 
Mattie remembered that 
he hadn’t answered her. 


you knows it, she be 
Later, when she 


the subway, 


\ tiredness 
then, like it 
For a moment, she 

“Least I tried,” she kept 
“Least I tried.” 

The subway 


crept up through her 
part of her 


closed her 


was a body. 
eves. 

thinking, 
train was crowded. She 
stood up against the door, holding onto 
the shopping bag with the leftover food 
and the other things she always took 
Miz Winston good that 
Take this, Mat- 
package of clothes 
fall. Sweaters and 


Sam, a dress and coat 


home with her. 
remembered. 
that. A 
and 
pants for Little 
for Drusilla. 
135th Street. She climbed the subway 
stairs with an effort. When she reached 


way, she 
ti¢ take 


every spring 


the street, she stood for a moment rest- 


ing. looking up at the dark cold sky. 

Going up the stairs, she could hear 
them. Little Sam, Drusilla, and _ that 
one now their pa, slow, easy like, an 


swering them. It was good, she thought 
When she turned 


were all 


coming home. 
the knob, 
kitchen 


“\Iomma 


to be 
they there in the 
waitine for her. 

Warm, small hands against her face. 
Table set. 


cloth, the 


Fire in the stove She saw 


the clean, white faded 


geranium Big Sam had given her last 
Mother’s Day, standing crookedly in the 
center 
“Mattie—” 
to take 
“You powerful cold,” Big Sam_ said. 
He had her 
rocker with the red gingham cushion. 
“Here Mattie, 


sSLOVE 


There he was now, coming 
the bundles, her coat. 


chair ready, the worn old 
here by the 


ovel 


Times she’d sat in it and 
one of the young ones climbing up to 


Her chair. 
her lap. They came now, showing het 
books, the with the 
spelling and the writing and all the 


the school pages 
other things she’d never had much time 
a child. 


these chillun—” Big 


5 


for when she was 
“Smart 
Sam was smiling proudly. 


ones, 


She saw his mouth, the mild, gentle 
curve of it, 
teeth 


the little spaces where his 
And she saw his 
look of love, the 
pride for herself and the chillun. 
“Mighty smart,” 


were missing. 


eves, warm with thei 


he said again. 
sink. When he 


some of the 


He went across to the 
filled the kettle, he let 
water drip on to the 


clean scrubbed 


floor. 





“I got everythin’ ready,” Big Sam said 
moment she looked at 
him. At the thin balding hair, the faded 
sweater, the big awkward hands. Sud- 
denly it was almost as though she could 
see him that day eight years ago. The 
bag open on the chair. The little toy 
And he 
looking down at it, that Big Sam with 
all the hurt and pain shut away inside 






For a long 

















bear with the ragged worn fur. 



































him. Because he’d never been able to 
say it, to tell her that he knew. 
“Sam- She was standing up, going 











swiftly toward him, “Sam.” 

When he turned, she 
looked at her. 

“Yeah, Mattie.” 

The words 
tween them. 








saw how he 














there 
warm 


were all then be. 
The tender ones 
that neither of them would ever be able 
to say. About the years:and the living 
and all the things that had been part 
of their lives together. 

“But he knows,” Mattie thought, “He 
knows—same as me.” 

She took the kettle. 
filled. 

“You,” she 
Sam—” 

Nine o'clock and the fire was going 
out in the Mattie had finished 
ironing the chillun’s things when she 
heard the knock on the door. 

“Miz Reed—Miz Reed! Phone call for 
you downstairs!” 


















































It was only half 











said softly, 


“You, Big 


























stove. 



































Without a word, she was hurrying 
then. Out to the long cold hall, down 
the flight of stairs. 

“Might be,” she 
might be somethin’ 

















whispered, “Jus 
‘bout her.” 





















She picked up the phone and he 
heart was racing. 

“This Mattie talk’n’.” 

“Mattie!” 

It was queer then, hearing her voice. 



















































“IT had to call you,” Miz Winston 
said and you knew she was crying : 
“Mattie, it was you, wasn’t it? There Grania 
wasn't anyone else—” dramatiz 





Che words kept coming. You heard 
them even with the 
blaring from behind one of the closed 
doors. 

Mattie very still. The ding) 
hall light touched the phone, the line 
of numbers along the dark 
stained wall. 






noise of a radio 







stood 






scrawled 






“But you come home,” she said. 

“Yes Mattie—I’ve come home.” 

Quietly, she looked around her. At 
the long, dusty hall, the peeling walls 
the doors closed tight against the cold 

She thought of Big Sam and the chil 
dren, the clean warm kitchen that would 
be waiting for her upstairs. 

\nd_ she then again to th 
phone and to herself because everything 
was this way. Just fine. 












said it 






“Miz Winston come home.” 
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Grania O'Malley, Liam Clancy, and Cosmo Allegretti in 
dramatization of Frank O’Connor’s “Guests of the Nation” 


STAGE 
AND 


by 


SCREEN 


JERRY COTTER 







Off-Broadway Theater 


In recent seasons, the off-Broadway or ‘budget theater” has 
been exhibiting a vigor and professionalism which in spirit 
and aim compare favorably with its more affluent counter- 
part. While the physical and financial handicaps of the 
semi-pros are often monumental, the results of the struggle 
have proved heartening for artists and audiences alike. 
Perhaps it will spark a similar renaissance for the Broadway 
or “commercial” theater in the near future. 

One of the most successful efforts to combat the cost 
sheet and preserve standards is to be found at Theatre Mai 
quee, where Neil McKenzie’s one-act dramatization of the 
Frank O’Connor short story GUESTS OF THE NATION 
is housed. An example of inspired playmaking under the 
difficulties of limited budget and small quarters, this adapta- 
tion is impressively staged and beautifully interpreted. 
O’Connor’s vignette set during the IRA troubles of 1921 
has a Chekhovian quality, and his handling of a familia 
theme in literature is both deft and lyrical, though not with- 
out its controversial lines. Much credit for a fascinating, 
provocative evening belongs to Grania O’Malley, whose 
clearly etched, forceful performance has already been singled 
out as the best off-Broadway acting of the year. Others who 
contribute handsomely are Liam and Tom Clancy, Edward 
Walsh, Dan Morgan, Alan Davison, Norval Copeland, and 
Patrick Clancy, all of whom are excellent under McKenzie’s 
skillful direction. 


Also recommended on the off-Broadway trail is a riotous 
revival of Synge’s THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN 
WORLD, currently being presented at the Tara Theatre. 
\ doughty company, headed by Dermot McNamara and 
Helena Carroll, preserves the lilt and the poetry of the 
original in a group performance that is spirited and vivacious. 
Although it is a preposterous comedy, ranging from the 
coy to the boisterous, there is plenty of dramatic flash and 
vigor in its three acts. As the Irish Players retell it. Playboy 
is roguishly funny and entertaining. Elspeth March, Lian 
Lenihan, Ronald Bishop, and Malachy McCourt enliven the 
Tara stage with amusing interpretations of the Synge folk. 


Musical comedy fans will find THE BOY FRIEND at the 
Cherry Lane Theatre a gay and amusing pocket version of 
the London-Broadway spoof which aims its arrows at the 
flapper era and the nonsense of the Twenties. The show is 
good, clean fun and staged with a professional flourish 
which points up the musical and the comedy highspots. 


George Panetta’s COMIC STRIP, at the Barbizon-Plaza, 
is a fresh comedy set in the days of Mayor LaGuardia’s 
fabulous radio broadcasts. The pace is frantic and funny, 
except for the author’s penchant for profane references, as 
the residents of an Italian sector of New York become in- 
volved in a pixieish prank. 


BLOOD WEDDING, a poetic play adapted from the Spanish 
by Federico Lorca, is at the Actor’s Playhouse. In the vivid 
style of his native theater, Lorca provides a drama of violence 
and passion, adult in mood and performance, with excellent 
flamenco and guitar interludes. It is offbeat and fascinating, 
though its audience potential is restricted to the discrimi- 
nating, rather than the average, playgoing adult. 


Those Movie Ads! 





“Passionate story ... greedy and LUSTFUL deeds .. . It’s 
all here, the tangle of hatreds, desires, and honest love!” 
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. domestic hate, greed, and ILLICIT 
“Interplay of avarice and SENSU ATTY ... um- 
thinkable in movies a few years back!” “. . . story content 
of ADULTERY current picturization is the result of 
audience acceptance of the harshly realistic!” “No modifica- 
tion of the play’s ABANDONMENT OF CONVENTIONAL 
IDEALS!” 

These are direct quotes from the advertising copy of a 
major motion picture release of 1958. 


“Successfully projects . . 
LOVE!” 


The capital letters 
were used to hit the reader’s eye in case he would not be 
Were _ this 
an isolated instance of bad taste or the sole example of 


inclined to read the entire “recommendation.” 


what is being done to lure audiences back to half-empty 
movie palaces, it could be ignored. 

However, vou and I need only open the pages of any 
metropolitan newspaper to discover that the sales pitch for 
movies these days is sex, sadism, or shock. More than 
likely it will be a combination of all three. From all indi- 
cations we cannot be very far from the day when “The 
Thing from Outer Space Meets Brigitte Bardot.” In. sev 
eral cities the determined protests of parents, teachers, 
and the clergy have given newspaper publishers pause and 
brought them to a closer censorship of advertising copy and 
laveut as it relates to movies. Such action is long overdue, 
as even the readers of the once-staid New York Times can 
testify. 

The Motion Picture Association of America has its own 
advertising code, and its leaders claim that salacious ads 
stem mostly from the sex-saturated foreign pictures. While 
it is true that the verv worst of the objectionable lavouts 
do revolve around the imports, the copy we quoted above 
was used to lure audiences to a million-dollar, Hollywood- 
made opus. The picture in question was one approved for 
adults by the Legion of Decency. an indication that those 
who prepare and approve advertising copy are less interested 
in an honest ad approach than they are in pandering to 
what they mistakenly believe is the general public’s desire 
for semi-pornographic promotion. 


Reviews in Brief 


Sharply etched exploits of jet pilots in the Korean War 
provide the most exciting and absorbing moments of THE 
HUNTERS, a skillful war story produced and directed by 
Dick Powell. Scenes of aerial combat over the forbidden 
area around the Yalu. which the United States airmen 
were not permitted to cross in their pursuit of the Chinese 
Reds, are technically superb and easily outbalance the rather 
pallid and contrived plot centering around the men in one 
fighter group. The “backstage” life of the pilots follows a 
familiar trail to a foreseeable climax, but Robert Mitchum, 
Richard Egan, Robert Wagner, May Britt, and the featured 
plavers are convincing. However, it is only when the ac- 
tion is sky-borne that this glance back to World War 214 
is outstanding. (20th Century-Fox) 


A NIGHT TO REMEMBER deals with the tragic sinking 
of the “Titanic” in April 1912. Based on Walter Lord’s best- 
seller, this British-made film is a poignant and graphic re- 
creation of the disaster which shocked the world and in 
time brought about many needed maritime reforms. Building 
slowly to its incredible climax, the story gains momentum as 
the mighty liner starts to settle in the sea and the panic- 
stricken passengers realize that the “unsinkable” titan of 
the ocean has been mortally wounded. The camera is focused 
on passengers and crew, both the doomed and the fortunate, 
in this twelfth movie version of the disaster. Expertly as- 
sembled in all technical departments, this documentary high- 
lights moments of heroism and cowardice, confusion and 
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order, as the inevitable end approaches. Fortunately, no at. 
tempt has been made to embellish the familiar story with 
fictional angles, nor has there been any whitewash in assay- 
ing the blame for the errors and inefhciencies which cost the 
lives of more than 1500 persons. Stern material, handled 
with considerable skill and devotion to detail, this docu. 
mentary reconstruction of a major tragedy is a chilling and 
fascinating film to remember. (Rank) 


WIND ACROSS THE EVERGLADES was filmed in the 
southern swamp where wildlife abounds, free from 
the Florida vacationer and the encroachment of  Civili- 
zation. Scenarist Budd Schulberg has fashioned an intrigu- 
ing and worthwhile study of the early efforts by the Audubon 
Society to protect the birds in the Everglades from the mass 
slaughter of the early 1900’s when milady’s hat styles re. 
quired gay plumage. Burl Ives, as the leader of the hunters, 
and Christopher Plummer, agent for the Audubon Society, 
have some excellent scenes, but the main attraction stems 
from the stunning camera-work. An unusual and visually im. 
pressive production, marred by the generally low moral 
tone of the plot. (Warner Bros.) 


ONCE UPON A HORSE satirizes the Westerns with savage 
glee, and for the most part it is first-rate farce. Occasionally, 
the burlesque goes overboard as comics Dan Rowan and 
Dick Martin, a pair of off-beat cowhands, stampede 
through an episodic script geared to the wild-gag school of 
humor. Rowan and Martin, a TV team making a big 
screen debut, manage to provide a number of laughs even 
though their determination to be funny is often too evi- 
dent. Martha Hyer, Leif Erickson, James Gleason, and an 
assorted cast of funsters give the script a helping hand. 
Acceptable fare if you like comedy with a Keystone Kops 
veneer. (Universal-International) 


ONIONHEAD is the latest in the rash of comedies built 
around the problems, joys, and dangers of life in uniform 
This one, overly spiced with suggestive scenes, deals with 
Andy Griffith’s misadventures as a Coast Guard cook and 
his romantic problems ashore. Griffith, who started this 
bumpkin fun with No Time for Sergeants, seems to have 
exhausted his bag of comedy tricks. for his efforts in this 
enlistment are labored and generally unfunny. The script 
is on a par, which leaves Erin O’Brien, Walter Matthau 
Felicia Farr, and Roscoe Karns adrift. (Warner Bros.) 


China in 1943 is the setting of CHINA DOLL, a ston 
concerned with the romance and marriage of an American 
airman and a Chinese girl. It is overly melodramatic, plays 
the miscegenation theme more for sensationalism than sym 
pathy, and presents a weak interpretation of a Catholi 
priest in wartorn China. Victor Mature, Ward Bond, and 
Lili Hua are adequate in ill-defined roles. This is a third 
rate war drama. (Columbia) 


Poignant, beautifully presented, yet grim in its realism 
PATHER PANCHALI (Song of the Road) is one of the 
most compelling films yet exported from India. The ston 
is as simple and austere as the lives of the Brahmins living 
in a Bengal village, just one step ahead of starvation. The 
father is an impractical dreamer, while the mother, forced 
into an Opposite approach, becomes strong-willed and i 
ritable. Their boy and girl find release in forest adventures 
and the excitement of watching the railroad train pass 
When tragedy comes in the wake of the monsoons, the 
family’s flimsy world crashes, and they must pick up the 
pieces and set out to start life anew in the city. Winner 0 
many festival awards and greeted throughout Europe with 
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tremendous enthusiasm, this film is both affecting and ex- 
traordinary. Acted with restraint and honesty, it is a 
splendid example of the universality of the motion pic- 
ture. (Harrison) 


\udie Murphy’s ingratiating personality and modest acting 
abilities supply an added appeal in RIDE A CROOKED 
TRAIL, an otherwise routine tale of mistaken identity and 
reformation. A gunslinger who is mistaken for a U. S. Mar- 
shal, Murphy is forced to play the role while supposedly 
plotting how to lift the assets of the local bank. How it 
eventually develops will prove no surprise to any TV set 
owner, but it does contain moments of interest and oc- 
casional humor. Gia Scala, Henry Silva, and Walter Matthau 
are the most effective of the sideline performers. (Uni- 
versal-International) 


Almost two decades after the historic event, DUNKIRK 
comes to the screen, a convincing semidocumentary de- 
veloped around the inspiring yet tragic defeat suffered by 
the Allies during the early days of World War II. Weaving 
fictional threads against the complex background of the 
“phony war” days, the film underplays the heroic with 
familiar British reserve. The result is a casualness which 
detracts from the picture’s total impact. Highlight of the 
production comes with the excellent staging of the beach 
evacuation scenes. These sequences were filmed on the 
south coast of England rather than in France, because the 
Dunkirk area has changed considerably in the years since 
the valiant little fleet set out across the Channel in one of 
history’s most impressive rescue operations. The new scenes 
have been carefully integrated with War Office films and 
technical shots of the 1940 debacle. 

John Mills, Richard Attenborough, and Bernard Lee do 
well by the principal acting assignments, in a_ splendid 
chronicle which the entire family will rate as a worthwhile 
cinema achievement. (M-G-M) 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: 
Sunrise at Campobello; The 
Music Man 


FOR ADULTS: 
Bells are Ringing; Guests of the 
Nation; My Fair Lady; Roman- 
off and Juliet; Say, Darling!; The 
Boy Friend; The Playboy of the 
Western World; Who Was That 
Lady? 


PARTLY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 
Blood Wedding; Comic Strip; Ja- 
maica; Look Homeward, Angel; 
The Crucible; The Dark at the 
Top of the Stairs; The Visit 


COMPLETELY 
OBJECTIONABLE: 


Look Back in Anger; Threepenny 
Opera; Two for the Seesaw; 
West Side Story 

(On Tour) Auntie Mame 





¥% Buwil Ives travels through a swamp 
in the visually beautiful “Wind Across 
the Everglades’ 


% Helena Carroll and Malachy McCourt in 
the successful revival of “The Playboy 
of the Western World” 





%& Brahmin boy in “Pather Panchali,” Indian 


film enthusiastically greeted in Europe 
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God and 


the U.S. Army 


Army Chaplain Chief 
gives encouraging report, 
on U.S. Army’s care 

for religious needs’ 

of today’s soldiers 


By Major 
General 


PATRICK J. RYAN 


Army Chief 
of Chaplains 


“What if my son is drafted?” parents 
frequently ask. “Will two years of Army 
life make him spiritually lazy? Will he 
become a bad or indifferent Catholic 
in service?” 
fathers I say 
takes ad 


To such mothers and 


this: If the young draftee 


vantage of the opportunities the Army 
offers today, he will emerge a_ better 
Catholic than when he went in. Per- 


haps this sounds startling, so let me ex- 
plain my point of view. 
The traditional anxiety about a boy 


going into service is entirely understand 


able. When I joined the Army thirty 
years ago, soldiers were a rough lot. 
Except among Irish, German, and 


Polish Catholics, a chaplain was merely 


tolerated as a man and another officer 
if he could prove himself. That's 
why I took and passed the difficult 
Troop Officers course at the Cavalry 


Fort 
to win the men’s respect—and_ thereby 
their confidence 

servicemen didn’t 


School at Riley, Kansas. I wanted 
You see, in those days, 


have to think about 


48 








Korean conflict—front 


didn’t feel like it—and 
didn’t. 
But the old peacetime Army and the 


present 


religion if they 


usually they 
Army are as different as night 
and day. Everything is bette1 

First, the outlook of the 
almost unfailingly superior to what it 


now. 

soldier is 
was. In fact, your boy today will have 
no greater roughnecks, 
overage juvenile de- 
would have in the 
average non-Catholic college. We're not 


exposure to 
secularists, and 


linquents than he 


America in the 
Army anymore. We’re getting the cream 
of the crop. We 
modern 


getting a cross-section ol 


must get it, for the 
mechanized Army 
brains and responsibility as much as it 


runs on 


runs on gasoline. 

In the old days, a chaplain was never 
utilized for Few of the 
soldiers had any realization of the chap- 


his real worth. 


lain’s place in the scheme of things. 


But now practically every officer on 


every level of command has been of- 


ficially impressed with the chaplain’s 


role and his own relationship to it. 
What happened? It’s just that we're 
getting back to the principle that a 
commanding officer is responsible for 
the morals and morale of his outfit. His 
staff this out is his 


ofhcer to carry 


line—Father 





Prudell hears soldier’s confession 


chaplain—who implements 
the C.O. 
In my opinion, you can’t overstres 


this principle. 


the polig 
in the name of 


I have always said that 
“vou can’t have morale without morality 
or discipline without a sense of mori 
Gen. J. Lawton Collins 
a former Army chief of staff and a good 
Catholic, puts it this way: “The tu 
streneth of the Army lies in the mor 
character and spirit of its soldiers.” 
Acting on this principle, the armet 
forces have pioneered in a program tha 


responsibility.” 


is being borrowed by school boards 
prisons, and communities from coast t 
coast. We in the Army call it “chat 
acter guidance,” the Navy calls 
“character education,” and the Al 
calls it Moral 
Call it what you will, it 
make bette! 
better bettel 
And if he gets acquainted wil 
his Catholic chaplain, the whole expet 
ence should make him a better Catholié 
The program demolishes the idea 
that “character building is the chaplaits 
job—period.” In_ the 
company commanders failed to see the 
training 


Force “Dynamics of 
Leadership.” 
designed to your son a 
serviceman, a citizen, a 


nian. 


past, too man 


connection characte 


and military training. The pragmatt 


between 
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philosophy of the officer was: “So long 
amy man is on duty at 7 A.m., I don’t 
care what he does after five p.m.” These 





al . . ° 
oficers didn’t realize the paradox they 
were assuming: that a man who is ir- 
. responsible off duty can be expected to 
, & Ye responsible on duty—at a time when 
2 ourage and coolness may be necessary. 
. The commanding officer undergoes 
considerable training for his larger role. 
a pits all laid out as a command respon- 
vibility in a special Army regulation. 
; And it’s dramatized in a special film now 
; ing shown to every student officer at 


ll service schools. The officer is told 
that his responsibility for his men ex- 
‘i tends to their off-duty time, including 


te type of entertainment—for example, 


ra ss . ° . . 
hovies and literature—that is available 

ism, ine 

io )them off limits. In sum, the program 

Ms requires the commander to co-ordinate 

dis! 


il the means at his disposal to en- 





ourage high standards of personal con- 


CT! duct, 

hic he . ° . 

- What else does the Catholic chaplain 
dea i : 
mg to the fellow members of | his 
In} Bf 5 r . . 

: lath? Well, a service chaplain does 
' ‘“etything the civilian pastor does for 


ls Hock. He says Mass, dispenses the 
Sacraments, conducts novenas, and acts 
the moderator of Holy 





Name _so- 


cieties and sodalities. 
more than that too. 


But he does much 
He interviews each 
draftee personally and tries to get to 
know each newcomer to his unit. He 
Visits troops in the orderly room. He 
meets them in the service clubs. He chats 
with them on the firing range. 
on marches 
He visits the 


He goes 
with them. 
post hospital and the 
talk with the inmates. 
The Catholic chaplain also instructs 


and bivouacs 


guardhouse to 


non-Catholics and receives converts into 
the church. All the while, he 
lax Catholics 
the fallen-aways to 


is on the 

and urges 
back to the 
I have found that a boy 
in service is likely 
chaplain 


lookout tor 
come 
Sacraments. 
to get closer to his 


than he was to his parish 


priest. The Army chaplain’s door is 
always open. He must be an employ- 
ment agent, adviser to the lovelorn, 


banker, and trouble-shooter extraordi- 
nary. 

If a boy’s parents write to the Army 
and complain that he has been negligent 
in his letter-writing while overseas, the 
Chief of Chaplain’s office gets in touch 
with the G.1.’s commanding officer, who 
passes on the word to his chaplain. 
Usually, the letters begin to flow home 


regularly again. 


Left: Korean conflict—Fr. Knier 
of Kiel, Wisconsin. offers Mass, using 


the hood of a jeep as altar 





At North Atlantic base, soldiers 
frequently seek the advice of their 
chaplain, Father MacNamara 


Left: Fr. (Major) John Jennings, 
Deputy Post Chaplain, helps out locally 
with catechism for youngsters 


The chaplain is often sought out by 


those unfortunate recipients of “Dear 
John” letters. A so-called “Dear John” 
letter is from a sweetheart or wife back 


home who tells the soldier that absence 


has not made the heart grow fonde 
and that in tact she is ready to call it 
quits. In such a case, a chaplain often 
is able to wanegle a few weeks leave so 
the serviceman can go home and try 


situation. 
Normally, G.I.’s queue up outside the 
\rmy chaplain’s door, as if 
until 10 or 11 
Many 


to straighten out the 


going to 
o'clock at 


confession, 


night. recruits 


who have never 
been away from home before are ap 
prehensive and seeking reassurance. 
Others have domestic problems, re 


ligious questions, or financial troubles, 
or are just plain lonesome. 

In the case of the Catholic chaplain, 
he stands as a home life 
transplanted to foreign lands or distant 


symbol of 


parts of the United States. The vest 
ments and the familiar ritual of the 
Mass are as they always were. Many a 


Catholic boy jumps at the chance to 
Mass, with the ardent apprecia- 
tion that there has not been a complete 
break with old associations. In the eyes 


of the youth—as well as his parents— 


serve 
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CENTENARY PRAYER 


Child of the Pyrenees, for whom the rock 
Blossomed with Paradise, when Mary, Queen, 
Immaculate, the Lady of the Snows, 

Queen of the flashing river and the height, 

Queen of the rose-hung garland’s incensed prayer, 
Flower-clad, this Princess-Child of David’s blood 
Descended from her throne to chat with you, 
Kneel once again before her, Bernadette, 

And beg, with all the ardor that is Lourdes, 

For this, our world of straining, frightened men, 
The grace to seek her saving Son again. 


the chaplain is every bit as interested 
in his welfare as was his pastor at home. 

The fact that the chaplain and the 
youth are in the same uniform similarly 
makes for greater mutual trust. When 
the soldier finds the priest with him in 
the field, the bond is much closer, and 
the spiritual effects greater. A total 
of 15 Catholic priests jump with the 

today. Capt. Edward 
Catholic Army chaplain, 
landed with the Twenty-Fourth Division, 
a paratrooper outfit, in Lebanon in 
July. The Twenty-Fourth had 
from Germany, where Father Cowhig, 
a rugged former tackle on the Boston 
College football team, had made a repu- 
tation for sticking with his men virtually 
anywhere they went. Once, when three 
enlisted men were ordered to walk 30 
miles back to camp after a jump as 
punishment for a breach of discipline, 
he asked permission to walk with them. 


paratre Opers 
Cowhig, a 


come 


It was granted. 

Catholic chaplains have various ways 
in which they try to keep boys on their 
spiritual toes overseas. Take the Rev. 
James G. Zaumeyer, post chaplain for 
the American troops stationed at Ulm, 
Germany. Like other chaplains, Father 
Zaumeyer bulletins listing the 
time and place for Mass, confession, 


issues 


marriage instruction, catechism, and so 
forth. But he intersperses among the 
schedules some sharp-pointed reminders. 
knock out 
on Saturday night by celebrating some- 
thing or other to the point where they 


“Some people themselves 


have to spend most of Sunday recover- 
ing their strength. Others just stay up 
other so 
mind to 


too late doing something or 
that they are in no 
get out of time for Sunday’s 
Mass. Let’s put first things first 
and come to the realization that God’s 
honor miles ahead of 
convenience. Besides, there is no law 
that forbids crawling back to bed after 
Mass. Let’s give God what He 
coming to Him.” 


frame of 
bed in 


comes our own 


has 


SR. M. ST. FRANCIS, S.S.J. 


The Army provides retreat facilities 
for Catholics, Jews, and Protestants in 
Germany and Korea. These retreats 
constantly play to capacity audiences. 
Since they were inaugurated four years 
ago, they have attracted 40,000 persons 
of all denominations. At Berchtesgaden, 
Germany, alone some 15,000 Catholic 
men and women have made military- 
sponsored retreats. 

Indeed, the statistics we keep on at- 
tendance at all Catholic and 
devotions increase year by year out of 
proportion to the size of the Army. 

I’m qualified to say whether 


services 


not 


there’s a religious upturn in this coun- 
try right now, but I do say that in the 


Army we're getting more spiritual re- 
sults than they are on the outside. 
example, though we don’t proselyte, 
the number of converts per Catholic 
Army chaplain happens to be_ three 
times greater than that of the average 
civilian priest. 


For 


How many Catholics are brought back 
to the practice of their faith by going 
into over-all are 
available but impressive individual ex- 
amples often come to my attention. 
Only recently, a group of draftees tak- 
ing basic 
center 


service? No statistics 


training at a large training 
found to non- 
practicing Catholics among the 118 who 
nominal Catholics. Six 
Catholic chaplains 
thorough interviews with the 62 to try 


were have 62 


were zealous 
young conducted 
to uncover the real causes of the lapses. 
In such cases, broken homes or lack of 
proper basic instruction in religion are 
common But the 
causes were in this group, the chaplains 
got all 62 of them to resume the regular 
practice of Catholicism. 


reasons. whatever 


I must pay my respects to the military 
authorities for the current building pro- 
gram, which is erecting many modern 
post chapels that rival anything seen in 
civilian life. I dedicated $1,000,000 
worth of chapels in July at Fort Ord, 
Calif. One was a large chapel center. The 


chapel itself accommodates 750 person 


and its educational wings have roog 


for 1,000 children for religious instry 
tion. The other chapel was in the trom 
area and included 
lesser facilities. 

On the same trip I dedicated a R 
ligious Education Building at Foy 
Lawton, Wash. And at Fort Leys 
Wash., I turned the sod for the begiy 
ning of Religion 
Education Wing to the post chapel 
This is a $250,000 project. 

Thus the Army is taking care » 
only of the G.I.’s religious needs by 
also wife and childre 
the Chief of Am 
Chaplains Office started a program w 
der which Catholic chaplains overs 
train teachers to conduct 
which run from. kindergarte 
through high school. The teachers a 
the wives of soldiers and many of ther 
are college graduates. Both the ove 
seas and stateside religious classes fy 
dependents follow the same integrate 
religious instruction program drawn 
by the National Catholic Welfare Cor 
ference. Thus, if a pupil moves fros 
one Army base to another—or to a pi 
rochial take up hij 
Catholic doctrine where he left off. 

Doubtless there are persons, ind 
ing perhaps priests, who sii 
visualize the chaplain as little mor 
than a postmaster, or officer in charg 
of the PX. These notions may be bas 
on World War I experiences, but 
any event they are badly outdated, é 
I have tried to explain. The militay 
chaplain is highly trained for his sp 
cialized job now. And let me say th 
as a priest who has gone through ever 
echelon of command—from_ regiment 
chaplain through division to Army! 
Department of Army—I strongly fe 
that the greatest opportunity for : 
complishing good for my fellow m 
is in being a chaplain in the Unit 
States Army. In my opinion, the a 
rent attitude of the soldier, the clo 
ness to the men, the command supp! 
and co-operation today, all mesh © 
gether to make it easier to do som 
thing more positive than in any ofl 
field of religious work. 

Taken all in all, our Army can 
expected to make a man—in the bs 
the word—out of the aver 
normal boy. Now I’m not saying th 
you parents have nothing to wom 
about if your son is drafted. Two ye 
in service, with about eighteen mont 
of it overseas, can have a lasting imp 
on your boy’s emotional and_ physic 
life. But I am saying that the experiet 
can help him to grow religiously-p” 
viding, of course, that he has had 90% 
“basic training” at home to start with 


offices as 


construction of a 


those of his 


Three years ago, 


religioy 
classes 


school, he can 


some 


sense of 
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Spiritual Thought for the Month 








ailure is the stuff of which saints 
F are made. Ever since history began, 
when God spoke to Abraham the chal- 
lenge that invitation, “Walk 
before Me and be perfect,” the history 
of man’s struggle with himself to meet 
the challenge has been the history of 
repeated failures. 

The ideal of perfection is attained 
constant warfare. The 
within is fought with a relentlessness 
which would give battle fatigue to the 
most hardened infantryman. There are 
heroes indeed. but they are 
much the brave, strong men who one 
day won a great battle and now wear 
their battle ribbons with honest pride. 
In the war for perfection, the heroes 
are those whose clear-cut 


was an 


only by war 


not so 


victories 
not so easily distinguished from honor- 
able defeats. The heroes are those who 
do not count the victories, who acknowl- 
edge but do not number the defeats, 
but go on and on because the day is 
long and the battle is unceasing, and 
in the end there is joy. There are no 
trumpets to announce the downfall of 
the enemy, no medals to be worn for 
all to-see, no declamations about the 
proud, proud dead who died and now 
lie in quiet rows. 


are 


In this war even the just man, strong 
warrior that he is, falls seven times a 
day. At the end of day, the measure 
of his glory he does not, cannot, know. 
This he leaves to God. God sees the 
heart and He alone can know its love. 
But if there must be some earthly meas- 
ure of supernatural achievement, it is 
this: at the end of day he is still stand- 
ing, still striving, still fighting the battle 
within. 

The victories, real or illusory, do not 
dazzle him into complacency. The de- 
feats, great and small, teach him his 
weakness but they do not discourage 
him. Should he give way to sadness and 
despair because he has sinned, perhaps 
sinned much, the despair would be more 
fatal than the sin. While fighting his 
weakness, he learns to accept it. As far 
a he is concerned, the measure of his 
steatness is unwillingness to give up 
Striving for perfection. Failure is the 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


The Failure and the Saint 


stuff of which saints are made. 
always been. 

When God spoke to Abraham, “Walk 
before Me and be pertect,” He 
\braham to a_ perfection in 


So it has 


called 
keeping 
with his vocation of being the father 
of many nations. Abraham’s response 
to the ideal of perfection was generous 
and constant. But he did 
without moral blemish. Great as is his 
moral stature, in a moment of weakness 
he fell. Rather than tell the Pharaoh 
that Sarah was his wife, he, out of fear 


of the ruler, let him take her to wife. 


not escape 


Moses, who had stood on holy ground, 
who had heard from God Himself what 
no man heard, God’s name, “I-AM- 
WHO-AM,” who had opened the waters 
of the Red Sea to save the Israelites and 
closed them to destroy the Egyptians, 
who walked up the fearful holy moun- 
tain to receive the Law, this man who 
had rebuked the Jews for their want of 
faith after Yahweh had filled their days 
with miracles, this man fell. God told 
Moses to provide water in the desert for 
the thirsting Jews by striking a rock 
from which a spring was to flow. Stand- 
ing on the dry sands, looking down at 
the rock, Moses faltered in his heart. 
He did believe. “Are we to bring 
water for you out of this rock?” 


not 


David, the shepherd son of Isai, to 
whom God gave a kingdom, lands, flocks, 
friends, and wives, David the poet who 
sang of God’s fidelity, David the man of 
great reverence who, sword in hand, 
Saul his enemy asleep at his feet, would 
not strike the man who had sought his 
life because Saul was the Lord’s anointed 
king, David the man of great piety, 
blushing to live in a “house of cedar” 
while the ark of God was housed in a 
tent of skins, who proposed to build a 
great temple for his Lord, this man, 
great in the love of God, fell. He 
seduced Bathsheba, and, with the per- 
versity to which the fallen great are 
given, had her soldier husband, Urias, 
carry his own death sentence sealed in 
a letter to his commander: ‘Set Urias in 
the front of the battle where the fight is 
strongest and leave him that he may be 
wounded and die.” 






The weak are prone to fall. So are 
the strong. 

Phen there is the failure of James and 
John, called Sons of 
to Our 


Thunder. Devoted 


Lord, these 
men showed an ambition unworthy of 
their apostolic “Grant to us 
that at the right hand 
and the other at the left hand of thy 
glory.” 

Finally there is Paul, the man of love 
and violence. Paul was something of an 
absolutist—there were no half measures. 
When it came to the service of Christ, he 
would allow no weakness. The youthful 
Mark had turned back on one of 
missionary journeys. 


vigorous, ascetic, 
calling. 


we may sit one 


their 
Paul then refused 
to take a wiser, repentant Mark on an- 
other journey. Barnabas and Paul quar- 
reled over the matter, and quarreled 
bitterly, Barnabas championing Mark’s 
cause. Paul was harsh and to this degree 
he failed. Paul who was 
to write, “Charity is patient,” and he 
showed himself less than charitable, less 
than patient. 


r | Yhe saint stumbles toward perfection. 


He experiences human limitation 
the power of God. 
does not 


This was the 


and Obviously he 
sin in order to experience his 
weakness. 
ness. The not a man. 
Rather he weak who refuses 
to be discouraged, who knows how to 
wring advantage from his weakness. He 
redeems his failures, he masters his weak- 
ness, not by his 
will, gathering up all of his 
impotence in his hands of flesh and 
bone and raising them up to God. 
Failure is the stuff of 
is made. 


Nor does he rest in his weak- 
saint is strong 


is a man 


sheer force of own 


but by 


which sanctity 


The saint, while exerting all 
his efforts toward the attainment of per- 
fection, finds a certain assurance, a hope 
that his weak- 
ness: “If I must glory I will glory in the 
things that concern my weakness.” In- 
deed his weakness is the sign that God 
will give him of His own strength. If 
he attains sanctity 


is more than human, in 


through a strength 
that is not his own, then he will most 
certainly become a saint. “When I am 
weak, then I am strong.” 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 
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No Yardstick 


a P : ) 7 a , 
{s Protestan frrends allege, it seems as though the departed 


soul with the most friends can be “purchased” out of 
Purgato ol suffrages, while the friendless is bereft 


R., PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 





You are to be commended for suggesting that 
your Protestant friends arrange for a Mass 
rather than flowers, as a tribute to deceased 


Catholic triends. By so doing, they manifest 


implicitly a respect for our Faith as to the 
existence and purpose of Purgatory. Whether 
it be a case of the living or the departed, it is 
natural to expect that the help extended to a 


necdy person would be more or less in ratio 





to the number of his relatives and friends. But 
no soul in Purgatory is friendless and bereft of alleviation 

not even those who were friendless on earth. Frequently, 
very many Catholics arrange for Masses for all the departed 
and especially for those souls who, otherwise. could count 
on no one in particular to remember them. In every Mass 

no matter what the predominant intention may be—there 
is an ofhcial commemoration for the departed. We must 
remember that there is no “yardstick” whereby we can gauge 
the lessening or shortening of any individual’s purgation. 
That depends upon several factors. According to its full 
fruitage, even one Mass is of infinite efhcacy, because of the 
dignity of the One who is the principal Celebrant, the Gift, 
and the Victim. We may be sure that the Searcher of Hearts 
takes into account also the dispositions of the donor. On 
the scales of self-sacrifice, the “‘widow’s mite” is transmuted 
in value. In the actual application of benefits to a departed 
soul, Divine Providence is the sole Arbiter. Hence, we need 
entertain no uneasiness as to the allocation olf suffrages. 


Problem Parent 


Vy elde rly mothe) has neithe yr atle nded Vass nor recelve d 
the sacraments as far back as I can remember. She wants 
to be buried with my father, in non-Catholic cemeter 
In case of serious illness, what should I do?—FE. H., FREI 


HOLD, N. Y. 


According to Church Law, the faithful—with few exceptions 
have the right to choose both the church for their funeral 
and the place of burial. You did not state whether your d« 
ceased father was a Catholic. Your mother may choose het 
place of burial—provided it be a Catholic cemetery. Now 
for decades, she has been a lapsed Catholic. Is it a case of 
negative indifference and neglect or a positive transfer of 
allegiance to a non-Catholic sect? Even though het lapse be 
negative only, your pastor is correct. A merely nominal 
nonpracticing Catholic is not entitled to Catholic burial. 
Why wait until serious illness sets in? When that happens, 
you will send for a physician. Spiritually, your mother is 





already in a bad way. It should be instinctive to you to send 
the 


for a priest. Your mother’s eternal future hangs it 
balance. 


“Heart Trouble” 


What is your opinion of enclosed clipping about hoped-fo 
annulment?—A. H., AuBuRN, N. Y. 


The June “scandal of the month” is just another case of bad 
uncontrolled “heart trouble.” The Beaudoin-Outram nuptials 
add up to a marriage invalid on two counts—attempted mar- 
riage after civil divorce and in a Presbyterian church. Beau- 
doin is also excommunicated, on the same two counts. His 
hope of a papal annulment of his first marriage is nil, but 
at the same time his expressed hope indicates his realization 
that the Las Vegas marriage is null and void. 


Other Planets 


Just what must we believe as to rational creatures on othe: 
planets?—-]. M., Lonpon, OnrT., CANADA. 


Nothing. You have listed a number of interesting possibilities 
as to creature-life on other planets and the relationship of 
such creatures to the Almighty. Divine Revelation tells us 
nothing as to such possibilities. Hence, there is no obligation 
ol belief. We may reasonably assume that, if there were 
intelligent creatures on other planets and if they depended 
upon us to further their moral salvation, we would be en 
lightened to that effect. But Revelation came to a close with 
the death of St. John the Evangelist—the last of the Apostles 
to die. 


Stamps 


If canceled stamps are still useful, where can IT send them? 
J. H., Skokie, ILL. 
To Holy Cross Passionist Seminary, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Vocation 


Is it a sign of a religious vocation to experience an attra 
tion for the religious state, coupled with the feeling that 
God would be pleased to have one serve Him?—L. D 
OZONE PARK, N. Y. 


In recognizing a vocation to the religious life, an attraction 
to that kind of life is an important indication. More impo! 
tant is the answer to the question: Why the attraction? Be 
wary of a mere “feeling” or hunch. A conviction that a lile 
time of service as a religious would be gratifying to God 1s 
\-] as a reason for the attraction. Other considerations to be 
weighed in the balance are fitness along physical, int llectual, 
and spiritual lines. To arrive ata prudent decision, enlist the 
advice of a confessor who has a thorough and_ consistent 
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knowledge of your character and temperament. Otherwise, 
you may act on a mere hunch and “leap before you look.” 
When a religious community's Rule of Life is approved with 
finality by the Holy See, it is infallibly reliable as a means 
conducive to salvation and perfection. But a misfit who 
might persevere would be in for a life of misery. A misfit 
who would not persevere might experience a lifelong sense 
of frustration. Hence, the advisability that, in so important a 
decision, you “hasten slowly” and seek wise counsel. 


Divorcee 


Is there any religious order that will accept a divorced 
woman as a member?—M. R., LANGHORNE, PA. 


There is no religious community which accepts divorced 
women as members of the community as a matter ol policy 
and practice. Exceptional cases would be rare and would 
depend upon a number of factors, such as age, the reasons 
for the divorce, custody of children, notoriety and—of course 
—special permission from Church authorities. A confessor or 
parish priest who knows your circumstances well would be 
in the best position to advise you. 


Please Classify 


Are the Greek Orthodox Church members a Protestant sect? 
—C. R., CoLiincswoop, N. J. 


The Orthodox Greeks are neither Catholics nor Protestants. 
rhe only doctrinal ground common to both Protestants and 
the so-called Orthodox is their rejection of Papal Supremacy. 
No Protestant denomination has valid Holy Orders. But the 
Holy Orders of the Greek Orthodox and the rest of their 
sacraments are valid. 


Think Twice 


A Jewish girl friend, who is skeptical as to the existence of 
God, has posed the following problems. a) If the Catholic 
Church be the one true Church, how can God permit so 
many to be deceived by other religions. b) The miracles at 
Lourdes are a response of the nervous system to psycho- 
therapy—depending basically upon the faith of the patient. 
—U. B., PuHitaApeLpHia, Pa. 


a) Despite your friend’s tendency to skepti- 
cism, her knowledge and_ thinking are 
superficial. God has made us intelligent and 
free—He does not compel our faith and 
hope and fidelity. There are dozens of 
factors which account for the number of 
people who are not Catholic or Christian 
or Jewish. Those who find Catholic morality 
uncomfortable are reluctant to come to grips 
: with the foundation for that morality—the 
Catholic Faith. It is incredible but nonetheless true that 
there are millions whose thinking is so shallow as to suppose 
that one religion is as good as another. 





Arguing logically 
from a false premise, they are satisfied—or if dissatisfied, 
they lapse into indifferentism, instead of questing until they 
find a religion worthy of God and man. 
Catholicity, plus erroneous notions, plus bigotry, plus the 
bad example of unrepresentative Catholics—all add up to 
a roadblock on the way to Rome. True—intelligent people 
are to be found in every religion. But millions of the other- 
wise well-educated would not rate a passing mark in religion, 
Which to them has the importance of a Sunday hobby. Try 
‘0 prevail on your friend to study Catholicity thoroughly 


Ignorance of 
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and with an open mind. By joining a parish inquiry class, 
she will in no way commit herself. 

b) To pass judgment on the nature of the cures at Lourdes, 
a staff of experts has been organized since 1867. Your friend 
should know that this stafh is not a pious sodality: it is a 
scientific bureau, made up of medical men and psychiatrists, 
of every faith and no faith at all. Over the years, they have 
recognized very many of the cures at Lourdes as proved 
miracles. And a proved actuality must be a proved possibility. 
If your friend be skeptical as to the very possibility of a 
miracle, ask her to suppose for a moment that there is a 
Supreme Being, the Creator of the universe, the Architect 
of the laws of nature. As the Author of miracles, He is 
simply the intelligent and wise, omnipotent and supremely 
free Cause, upon whom alone depends the actual application 
of the laws of nature which He has “blueprinted,”” by which 
laws He is not so restricted that He may not act otherwise. 
The very notion of a Supreme Being bespeaks His capability 
as an author of miracles. And unless there be such a Supreme 
Being, there is no accounting for your friend’s existence, 
for her intellect, for her inquisitive mind. You might suggest 
that she visit a library and consult some of the following 
books: The Work of Lourdes, by Boissarie; Lourdes, by 
Bertrin; Twenty Cures at Lourdes, by Grandmaison; The 
Facts of Lourdes, by Marchand; Medical Proof of the 
Miraculous, by Le Bec. Incidentally, she will find psycho- 
therapy outruled as a possible curative factor. On the side, 
your friend may find Thompson's Hound of Heaven inspir- 
ing. Also, Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light.” May the God 
ol her forefathers bless her! 


Married Clergy 


A Baptist contends that Catholic priests are allowed to 
marry, in some countries. Is that true?—R. B., ALBANY, 


N:. ¥. 


True. That exception to the general law of the Church im 
plies no doctrinal difference whatever. The celibacy of the 
clergy or their freedom to marry in accordance with certain 
restrictions is a merely disciplinary matter. 


No Obligation 


My parish is in process of building a new church and 
school and acquiring school busses. I pledged a sum toward 
the ex pense fund but have paid only half the pledge. 
Under my circumstances, am I obliged to fulfill the rest of 
the pledge?—V. C., YouNGstown, Onto. 


Due to the way that you have been affected by the recession, 
coupled with your health problem, you no longer have an 
obligation. We cannot be obliged to do the impossible. You 
made the pledge in good faith and under favorable circum- 
stances. As it is, your fidelity to the pledge has been very 
edifying. 


Inalienable 


Ts it true that we cannot offer our Holy Communions for 
a departed soul? This statement was made in a Pittsburgh 
Catholic church—P. B., Wit \tINcToNn, DEL. 


Despite widespread impressions to the contrary, the state- 
ment is true. The reason is simple enough. As explained by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, your Holy Communion is your sacra- 
ment, your grace. It can be transferred to, or shared with 
another no more than your baptism or your sacramental 
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absolution. It is so personal to you as to be inalienable. Be 
cause of the intimacy between God and the soul, on the occa- 
sion of Holy Communion, and because of our increase of 
grace, we are in a position to pray with especial eloquence 
for a departed soul or for any intention. In that sense and 
to that extent, we can intend that our Holy Communions 
benefit another person. But when most people speak of offer- 
ing their Communions for a living person or by way of suf- 
frage for the departed, they think in terms of transferring 
to another the principal benefit of the sacrament. That im- 
pression is erroneous. Spiritual bouquet cards should not list 
Holy Communions as gift-offerings in behalf of others. 


Church Militant 


a) What attitude should a Catholic take toward a non- 
Catholic friend who is about to marry a divorced Catholic? 
b) What is our obligation as to refuting articles in the 
secular press which criticise religion or morals?—A. M., N. 
BROOKFIELD, MAss. 


a When Catholic principles are at stake, 
we should behave as members of a Church 
Militant. 
blame than the divorced Catholic. who will 


Your non-Catholic friend is less to 


be excommunicated because of the attempted 


remarriage. However, he should have the 

wisdom to hesitate to exchange marriage vows 

with one who is willing to jettison her religion. 

Charity would suggest that you explain the 

Catholic position to your non-Catholic friend. 

But there is no good reason for inviting them to your home 

as guests. Nor is there reason for the apparent endorsement 

of a congratulatory note. There is nothing to be happy 
about. 

b) As you letters of and_ refutation, 


imply, protest 


addressed to such magazines and newspapers, are very 
much in order. Silence could easily be interpreted as an 
admission of defeat. ‘Letters to the Editor,’ featured in 
most magazines and newspapers, is a favorite column of 
the reading public and_ usually 


refute falsehoods, expose exaggerations, and clarify mis- 


the sole opportunity to 


understandings as to what the Church does and does not 
teach—and why. Typical subjects are the currently debated 
birth 
artificial insemination. If an editor of the secular press 


issues of control in  tax-supported hospitals and 
ignores such letters consistently, you can at least send them 
to the Catholic press—with a notation as to their suppression. 


Next to accuracy, brevity is important, and a temperate tone. 
Maturity 


When there is occasion to protest a wrong or to chastise my 
children, I feel inhibited by the memory of my own past 
misbehavior. Yet, I don’t want to be spineless in my 
parental responsibilities.—A. M., Levittown, N. Y. 


“When I was a child I spoke as a child, I understood as a 
child, I thought as a child. But when I became a man, I put 
away the things of a child.” (1 Cor. 13:11) Regardless of your 
vouthful wrongdoing, you should take your cue from the 
words of St. Paul. Then you lacked maturity; now you are ma- 
ture. Then you had but little responsibility; now you have 
much, as the head of a family. You have no reason to conside1 
vourself inconsistent or to feel inhibited. You would if, 
like some delinquent parents of delinquent children, you 
had to apply to yourself the words applied by Christ to the 
Pharisees: ““Whatsoever they shall say to you, observe and 
do: but according to their works, do not; for they say and 
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do not.” (Matt. 23:3) Until he matured spiritually, St. Paul 
was one of the worst persecutors of the Church. Until his 
conversion, St. Augustine was no compliment to his Maker, 
It is unfair to yourself to ask: Can weeds grow roses? 


Ordained Ministers? 


Are not the witnesses of Jehovah playing fast and loose 
with the sacraments, when they identify baptism and ordi- 
nation?—O. H., ABERDEEN, Mb. 


The JW’s speak of baptism and ordination but not of sacra- 
ments. To a genuine Christian, a sacrament is an outward, 
perceivable sign—and also a vehicle—of interior, divine grace. 
The divine gift known as grace, consisting of supernatural 
enlightenment for the mind and courage for the heart, would 
not be wasted by God upon a soul that is not immortal. 
And the JW’s deny the immortality of the human soul. 
Hence, with them, baptism and ordination cannot be divine 
sacraments. 

In the accepted sense of the term, baptism has always 
connoted the idea of cleansing. In the JW formula of 
dedication to God, there is no such reference to a baptismal 
cleansing. Then, too, there is a lack of continuity between 
the time of the dedication and the dunking to follow—days 
may elapse between the formula and the immersion. Even 
though the Witnesses did consider the rituals as sacramental, 
they hopelessly confuse the two distinct purposes of baptism 
and ordination. It is the will of Christ that all be baptized, 
but not so that all be ordained to the ministry. “Neither 
doth any man take the honor to himself, but he that is called 
by God, as Aaron was.” (Hebrews 5:4) 


Armenian Catholics 


I attended a wedding at an Armenian Apostolic Church, 
Many features of the service which I saw and heard te 
semble our own. Indignantly, they deny that they area 
part of the Orthodox Church. Are they Catholic?—G. §, 
Detroit, MICH. 


Despite their denial, they can be classified only as one of 
the fragments of the Orthodox Church. In this country, they 
number about 75,000 souls, scattered throughout about 50 
parishes with a headquarters in New York, N. Y., and date 
back to 1889. By contrast, there have been Roman Catholics 
of the Armenian Rite, reunited to the Holy See since 1198 
Their dispersion throughout the world has been due to many 
and varied factors, such as persecution by the Turks during 
and after World War I. Their known number is about 
100,000: the number in the USSR is unknown. One of theit 
priests, martyred by the Turks in 1707, was beatified a 
recently as 1929. 

The establishment of Christianity among the Armenian) 
dates back to the third century, to St. Gregory the Illuminator 
as their apostle. Early in the sixth century, they broke with 
Rome in the way so typical of many Eastern groups 
heretical, schismatic, and political involvements. With thé 
exception of those reunited with Rome, Armenian Christians 
have been a decidedly national group, isolated even from 
other Eastern elements. Their sacraments are valid, though 
they do not administer Extreme Unction. They admit that 
the Pope is entitled to a primacy of honor, but not of juti 
diction. Unless and until they submit to Rome as the 
infallible “center of unity,” their numbers will continue @ 
dwindle and to break down into fragmentary groups. Such 
is the tragic history of all elements that have mutinied 


against the teaching, ruling, and sanctifying influence of the 
Vicar of Christ. 





He was an old-timer and he knew 
horses. As a favor to me, he 
offered me a tip on a sure 
winner — Dark Glory. There 


was no reason not to so along 


by PAUL 
VINCENT 
CARROLL 


I MET him where the road bends 
toward Rioch and Rossnacree. He wasn’t 
there one moment, but the next 

he was. He may have come out 

of the line of old salleys or indeed 
maybe from the boreen on 

the left where the thatched cottage 

lay hidden in mist and foliage. 

But anyway, there he was. Complete. 
I’m telling you, in the garb of a jockey. 
but tattered and with the mud of 
nine counties on it. The 

squat riding breeches, the 

short, severely shaped jacket 

over the worn blouse, even the peaked 
skull cap. In his right hand 

a frayed whip and under his left 


There he was, complete in the garb of a jockey 
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arm the worn saddle and rusted stirrups. 

The air had the sensuous Irish warmth 
in it, 
He watched me with the full perkiness 


and I wiped my brow fretfully. 


of a robin. 
“Man, it’s a dry day,” I said. 
“There's a cure for that in the clump 
filty 
ilways keeps a 


of salleys not paces on,” he re 


turned. “Danny wel- 
come sup of ten-yeat old for them that’s 
civilized enough to relish the difference 


between a pure potstill malt and that 


Scotch grain with the whifls of smoke 
out of it.” 
“You'll need to guide me,” I invited. 


“T will 
back at me. 


and welcome,” he slapped 
He was right about Danny whom we 
behind a formidable barrier of 
double i& laid 
the goblets of Irish malt in spite of the 
early hour. 

“You'll be across in Mappin’s Hotel,” 


found 


barrels of and we into 


mused the jockey. 

“IT am.” 

“With them film people from London, 
I suppose?” 

“That's right.” 

“I hear the Director fella is 
for a the 
races of 1888 all over again on the race 
course of Mullingar, God help us.” 


lookin’ 


few jockeys to ride Ennis 


“That's true enough.” 

“Boys-o-boys, it’s a great and terrible 
wonder the miracles them fellas can 
perform with a camera and a case o’ 


brandy. You're the Director 


yourself?” 


maybe 


not. I’m one of the writers.” 


. And are ye a good writer or 


“T am 

i. ae 
a bad one?” 

“I think 
one.” 

“Ah 


surely, 


myself, I'm quite a good 


that’s the best o’ 


because 


not news 
the 
snugs that the good writers never have 
a penny and 
theirs.” 
“Never mind. 


they be sayin’ in 


the bad ones can’t count 


I have enough anyway 


to do further justice to Danny's 
special.” 

“If you have, well sure, thanks be to 
God. You're a dacent man anyway. 


You have a native tongue in your head, 
too.” 

“I was brought up in Dublin.” 

“Dublin. . . . Aye, 
Phoenix Park Baldoyle 
house Punchestown. 

He lifted the 
cheek and cuddled it as a mother would 
with her infant. The wrinkled 
saw me no watched 
ertly as they grew to terrifying life and, 
in the mirror of reverie, became power- 
ful and and purposeful. 
Vividly them, I the 
tensely poised, ecstatic crowds, the white, 
far-lung railings, the riot of gay color, 


The 


Fairy- 


aye. 


worn saddle to his 
eyes 


more. | them cov- 


eloquent 


reflected in saw 
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the sudden electric ascent of the start- 
ing gate, the flash of a dozen streamlined 
bodies illustrating the royal poetry of 
motion. ... The full minutes passed. 

He lifted his reverently and 


drained it in Shamefacedly he 


olass 
salute. 

worn saddle to the security 
I signed to Danny 


restored the 
of his tattered oxter. 
to fill the olasses. 

“I’m maybe forgettin’ me manners,” 
he said with genuine Irish courtesy. 


“Were they great days?” I ven- 
tured. 
“Ah, colored days they were. . . . It’s 


a strange thing that colors die slowest 


of all in a man’s memory. I remember 
now, as I do me prayers, the white star 
Witch’s forehead. The 
I had to give her a touch of the whip 
to win the last lap at Punchestown, I 


on. Silver day 


kissed the star that day meanin’ I was 
sorry. Ah, knew 
of each other ... we 


sure we every move 


two. It was only 
that once I laid the whip on her. 

And I'll surely the 
memory of Roisin Dhu’s dyin’ head on 
me lap the day she broke her leg at the 
Regulation jump at Baldoyle. . . . The 
the and the men’s 
each other. But for 
life of me now I can’t remember 
mother’s face like. Al- 
though, mind you, I pray for her soul 
passin’ the chapels on the road. But 


carry to grave me 


geun-shot and tears 


eves avoidin’ 
the 


what me was 


it’s a strange thing. 
“We'll drink,” I said, 
that don’t die.” 


“to the colors 


The toast pleased him, and I could 
see that I had won his regard. 
leave, Danny 
handed the jockey a small parcel. 

“Put them sandwiches in your pocket, 


\s we were about to 


Martyn,” he said. “They'll keep the 
malt out of your head if the sun 
fiercens.”’ 


“Can I pay for those?” I interposed. 

“You not,” retorted Danny, a 
trifle thought. “Martyn 
Cliffe owns a slate or maybe two on my 
Martyn?” 

“Them was the days, Danny,” 
Martyn, pocketing the sandwiches. 


can 
severely, I 
oul’ roof, don’t you, 
said 


The Irish rain was falling in a fine 
silvery spray as we hit the winding 
roadway. 

“If you like, Martyn,” I said, “Ill ask 
the Director if he’d engage you for this 
race we're going to shoot. The money’s 
good.” 

“You have the good nature of the 
“The last 
coin I earned was a year ago when I 
broke in a chestnut colt for the Ameri- 


race in ye,” he answered. 





This story (copyright 1958 by Paul Vincent 
Carroll) will appear in Irish Stories and 
Plays, a collection to be published in book 
form this fall by Devin-Adair Company. 


can that Clontibber 
Castle and planked two concrete round 
towers on the roof to make it look 
Celtic. I didn’t like him . he once 


got up on the wrong side of a fine bay 


bought 


gobdaw 


he mixed ginger 


pop with his malt. But it was a fine colt, 
Tell me now. Who has the Director 


he had, and anyway, 


fella engaged for the race?” 

“So far, three locals,” I 
“Joe Crimpsy, Tim Boland, 
Cock McGee.” 

“They're not jockeys,” rapped Martyn, 

“Well, they said they were.” 

“Tcha! Isn’t that like the English! 
They'd believe anythin’. Three point 
to-point amateurs with jelly knees and 
duck backsides! Is the day to dawn 
when the thirst for a jingle in me 
pocket on the long roads would tempt 
me to ride in the company of cripples 
Tell me that!” 

“But, look, Martyn,” 
try to get you the winning horse.” 

“Well, consolation 
there. . . . You’re a dacent fella, mind 
ye, and none better. But of course, the 


answered, 
and _ the 


I coaxed. “Ti 


there’s maybe 


oul’ blood’s in ye.” 

“Of course, you must understand that 
you the camera, the 
star actor will take your place on the 
horse and flash past the post.” 

“Flash, did you An-an-an-an- 
Flash!” Martyn stood outraged 
on the roadway. “Do you mean hell 
be dressed as a jockey . . . pretendin 
like?” 

“But of course, Martyn, that’s the 
story, you see?” 

“And how the hell could your actor 
fella flash past the post if he can’t ride 
will you tell me?” 

“The Director, Martyn, can maneuver 
the camera in such a way that the horse 
on the looks as_ if 
like sheet lightning.” 

Martyn spat on the ground. 

“Yous all ought to be shot,” he ejacu 
lated. ‘Nothin’ is from 
sacred to yous. Everything yous ust, 
yous make a fake of it. If yous’d leave 
racin’ alone, I could give yous the 
pardon I'd give to a fool, but look a 
yous! To every dacent person breathin 
Irish air, a race horse is somethin’ not 
to be belittled before either man or the 
Man Has a fine woman mote 
grace than it or a fightin’ warrior more 
strength than it? And has it less beauty 
will you tell me, than all them great 
figures that do be standin’ in the sun of 
foreign cities? And has it, or has it not. 
the grand blue blood in its veins that 
we all had ourselves before we doped 
our wine and watered our whiskey? No 
man will answer me that! I’m nol 
goin’ to your hotel. I’m on me way, and 
sweet bad luck to yous all.” 

With that, Martyn strode off into 


when come near 


say? 


actor! 


screen. he’s going 


sate yous, of 


above. 
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che rainy mist in a great fury of snorts. 
Heavy with his drunken castigation, | 
lit a cigarette and dawdled pensively 
after him. There hurry. The 
jrish rain meant four things on any lo- 
cation . . . inactivity, bad-temper, poker, 
and piling expenses. At the bend of 
the road to Mullagh, I came upon him 
under the drenched lilac blossoms. His 
temper had passed, and he was gentle 
and wistful. 

“T didn't you at all now,” he 
apologized. “And anyway, I was maybe 
forgettin. me manners. 


was no 


mean 


I swept aside his apologies and took 
by the arm. But he 
wouldn’t come to the hotel. Where the 
roads divide he took my hand in deep 
affection. 

“Where do you live?” I asked him. 

“Nowhere at all,” he said simply. 
‘Every time I get a little place of my 
own, I fidget and fidget for the road. 
And every time I’m on the road I fidget 
and fidget for a little place of my own. 


him laughingly 





\nd didn’t the Man above make us all, 
I'm headin’ now for Ballina-. 
sloe where the horse fair is tomorrow, 
and after that I’ll make west for Galway. 
Please God, I'll be in time for the races.” 
We shook hands again. 
“You've been a dacent fella to me,” 


anyway. 


|B he said. “Tell me now, have you a 
| pound on ye?” 
The malt and the Irish rain were 


playing havoc with my prudence. I 
whipped out a greenback. He seemed 
surprised when I held it out to him. 

“Put it in your pocket,” he said, “and 
let ye not misconstrue me meanin’. 
Tell me now, have you a fiver?” 

“T have.” 

“A tenner, maybe?” 

“lL could manage it.” 

“Is there twinty pounds between you 
ind the Poor House door?” 

“There might be.” 

“Good for you. Now, listen. I’m goin’ 
torepay your kindness. Put it on Dark 
Glory in the three o'clock race at the 
Phoenix Park tomorrow. Not the pound, 
mark you, or the fiver, nor the tenner, 
lor begod, I'll not have Dark Glory be- 
ot & litled before me. The darlingest little 
he & filly that the Man ever lent 
me & lightnin’ to. The twinty pounds or 
ore BH Nothin’! Promise me!” 


above 


ity “Is she as sure a cert as that?” I ven- 
eat © tured, 
of “Sure? Dark Glory, is it, sure? Is the 


0, B lightnin’ sure when it strikes? Is the 
hat ® Nawk sure when he stoops? Are the an- 
ped B sels sure when they open up the dawn 


No § nthe roads? Listen!” 
not He cocked up his ears in a listening 
pnd & attitude and his eves saw a host of 


‘id things that were hidden from me. 
Listen! Listen! There they are now,” 











Sure it’s just the way some of us is built. © 


ue cried. “They're shoutin’ themselves 
mad! There’s a flash of shadow and 
gold at the white rails. . . . Dark Glory! 
Dark Glory! Dark Glory! 

The tears were coming from his eyes 
and mingling with the raindrops on 
his cheeks, as he gripped my arm. 

“Don’t make little of Dark Glory,” 
he said brokenly. “Only one man ever 
done that, and the spit from a dacent 
man’s mouth is his portion this day. 

Tomorrow at three, remember. 
The twinty pounds or nothin’. And tell 
nobody. It’s for you alone for 
dacent and gentlemanly.” 


bein’ 


The next moment he was gone, and 
the gentle mist had claimed him 
his saddle under his arm, and his whip 
smacking the leg of his breeches. 

In the hotel lounge, I found everyone 
from the Director to the clapper-boy 


grimly playing poker, and for the 
thousandth time I thanked the God 
who didn’t give me a poker face. I 
waited until the tension broke, and 


old Shamus came dodderingly from the 

bar with a fresh round of drinks. 
Withholding such a terrific piece of 

inside information from the boys would 


e It’s all right to have all the 

things that money can buy so long 

: : : 

as you don’t lose all the things it 
ean’t.—Dublin Opinion 


—— — — eee sere ee eEeESeEeew_w ee 


~ 


be unforgivable, I thought. They were 
a lovable gang and made grand com- 
pany. When Shamus had shuffled off, 
I burst out with the whole story. The 
effect was chaotic. Chairs were pushed 
back, resolutions made to take the cars 
to Dublin tomorrow for the races at the 
Phoenix Park, daily papers with racing 
cards were whipped out of pockets or 
retrieved from the waste baskets. 

“What course did you say, the Phoenix 
Park? And what race? The _ three 
o'clock? Dark who? Who’s riding her? 
What's her weight for the mile and a 
half? What's she standing at?” 

The horrible moment 
became conscious of 


came when I 
a dozen pairs of 
sarcastic eyes leering at I felt my- 
self blushing like a schoolgirl, as the 
papers whizzed past me on their way 
to the waste baskets again. I feverishly 
searched the list of runners again, but 
there was no Dark Glory amongst them. 
It was Frank, the director, who laughed 
first. And oh, Gosh, what a laugh! And 
it was followed in rapid succession by 
the cameraman’s horse-like whinny, the 
art director’s volcanic rumble and the 
producer’s inhuman cock-a- 
Then the sarcasm followed. 
“How many doubles did you stand 
him, old boy?” 


me. 


associate 
doodle-do. 


“There’s one born every minute.” 


“Irishman falls for the blarney. 
chance has a mere Englishman?” 


What 


I crawled away to the other end of the 
bar where, in a secluded seat, I could 
mentally kick and miscall myself to my 
heart’s Yet | think 
that Martyn was just a bum, 
with a 


content. hated to 
common 
repertoire of ‘highly colored 
tricks that insured him a daily skinful of 
malt. Yet 


self-esteem 


facts were facts, even if my 
erected 
Yet 
harkening to the 
the 


rows of very silly 


excuses. those tears in his eyes as 


he stood vociferous 


acclaim of crowds in his vision as 
Dark Glory flashed by, were they all just 


part of the impertinent play-acting? 


Old Shamus brought me the brandy 
silently. 
“Have vou ever heard, Shamus, of a 


horse called Dark Glory?” I asked him. 
“Ah, indeed, I have, sir,” he said 
tiredly, and the wrinkles on his old face 
creased into a smile. Mar- 
tyn Cliffe then, sir?” 
“Yes, did you know?” 
“Ah, Martyn and Dark 
Glory are always in the one breath in 
these parts, sir.” 
“But Shamus, if 
running tomorrow 


“You've met 
have. How 


sure poor 


Dark Glory is not 
at the Phoenix Park, 
where is she running?” 

Shamus almost dropped the soda. 

“I beg your pardon, sir!” 


“Am I to take it, Shamus, that Mar- 
tyn’s mad?” 

“Ah, indeed, he is, sir.”’ 

“Then there’s no such horse as Dark 


Glory?” 
“There was, sir. But that’s goin’ back 


och, more than fifteen 


years now, 
six,” 
“Shamus!”’ 
“Indeed yes, sir. You see, sir, Martyn 
loved horses more than he loved any- 


body or anythin’. But he wronged one 
of them. Ah, sure he was the pride of 
Ireland then.” 

“He wronged Dark Glory?” 

“Ah, indeed he did, sir. He fell for 
a heavy bribe, and he pulled her in the 
three o’clock in the Phoenix Park more 
than fifteen years ago. Ah, sure she was 
the grandest little bit of dark lightnin’, 
sir. I lost a pound on her meself.” 

“He made her lose the 

“Indeed, he did, sir. 
found him guilty and he 
off the turf for good, sir. 


race?” 
The 


was 


stewards 
warned 
He loved that 
horse and hated money and gain from 
that day on. The drinkin’ fol 
lowed, sir, and the head 
wrong. ; 

“But Shamus, he told me to back her 
in the three o’clock tomorrow!” 

“And why wouldn't he, sir? Sure, he’s 
still ridin’ her. Indeed, sir, he’ll ride 
her again and again until the day he 
dies. A little soda in the brandy, 
sir? Thank you, sir.” 


heavy 


poor went 
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excellent, 


dinnet 


he 


was and my 

host, an Arab doctor who had 
eraduated in Britain and later taken 
a surgery course in the United States, 
talked with wit and erudition about 
his hobby, archaeology. His wife, a 
vivacious woman, educated. at a 


Catholic school and also speaking flaw- 
less English, added her own observations. 
the talk 
And the 
induced by the 


It was not until coffee that 


moved on to “the situation.” 
feeling of 


good 


well-being 
and conversation 
quickly dispelled as the doctor and his 
wife put clearly the apprehensions, r¢ 
that the 
many 


food easy was 


erets, and doubts preoccupy 


Western-educated 
observe the fast-moving 
East. 


minds of so 


Arabs as they 


cold war in the Middle 





happenings. It is getting them stopped, 
not started, that is the problem. 
“Israel,” said Kamal Isaq, eighteen- 
year-old from the UNRWA 
a rocky hillside west 


refugee 
camp strung ove! 


of Bethlehem, “is. the spearhead of 
imperialism.” This is one of the stock 
propagandist phrases which Jordan’s 


500,000 refugees tend to recite parrot- 
wise at every opportunity. A decade 
has passed since those people fled from 
their but anti-Israeli sentiment 
(fed by talk of the 
“inevitable final victory” of sixty million 
Arabs million 
the children of the camps are reared in 
dreams of a return to the land 
the demarcation line—just as the ten 
years of Arab “‘siege” have given rise to a 


homes, 


is as strong as ever 


over two Israelis), and 


across 





Nasser of Egypt, the new symbol of Arab hopes 


That 


\rab Jerusalem was essentially the same 


after-dinner conversation § in 


as that to which the visiting American 
to find himself listen 
The 
but 


or Briton is liable 
ing almost anywhere in the region 
Orient still 
there is nothing inscrutable about the 
\rab. Even if you do not speak then 
language, politicians, lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, 


may have its mysteries, 


taxi-drivers, servants—every 


one whose education or employment 
has given him a working knowledge of 
English—are tell 


exactly what they think about current 


usually eager to you 


58 


claustrophobic reaction in Israel itself. 

Young Isaq. maybe, has been reared to 
an obsession. No matter how sophisti 
cated and articulate the speaker, how- 
ever, all 


tionally from Israel to Algeria, touching 


roads tend to lead conversa- 
en route on the 1956 Suez intervention, 
coming up to the subject of the recent 
landings by American and British troops 
Jordan, 
and sometimes going on to the lesser 
friction points, such as the frequent 
skirmishing on the border between the 
British Aden the 


in, respectively, Lebanon and 


Protectorate and 


\/ Whither the 
ARABS? 


The Arab World is in a state of ferment, 
stirred by nationalistic passions and Soviet ~ 
propaganda. We must show the Arabs their 


interests lie with us 


Yemen (which in under two years had 
reportedly been granted eighty milligy 
dollars worth of economic developmen 
and military credits by the Soviet Bloc 

“It’s quite true that we oppose onh 
the policy of the West,” said a lead 
ing Cairo newspaper editor. “We « 
so because Western imperialism and no 
Russia has .’—and he went on | 
catalogue his criticisms of the West. Ap 
Amman merchant—Palestinian, of courg 
—said the same thing in different word 


“We believed once that the British wer 


our friends. Then they let the Jew 
take Palestine. Now the Russians sup 
port us. Well? We'll take help wher 


we can get it.” 
\s though the passions which simme 
over Israel were not enough, the West 







by ALAN McGRE 


relations with the Arabs have been matt 
yet more difficult by the impact ol th 
\lgeria fighting, which is commonly 
the Middle East 
the “colonizers” 
emancipation of the native inhabitants 

“The French are torturing and killin 
\lgeria.”” said a Syt 
frontier gendarme, scowling at my p&* 
port, “and the French are your friené 
Why don’t you stop them? And hot 
do you think, can we be friends with y 
unless you do?” And, later, a Damas¢ttt 
merchant, pointing dramatically © 


garded in as a la 


stand by against tht 


our brethren in 





jagged ho 
iron rool 
—-which Is 
thorough! 
These w. 
French fir 
it is the 
Our heart: 
[his is 





amounts t 
mong peo 
me lange 
common h 
any part oO 
{rab natio 
tremor run 


angry you 


from Casal 
their predi 








Soldier of 


tng their 
lichés—even 
sve the im 
Nhat they a 
N their ‘mi 
They are in 
le flood of 
tas become 
© Most of 

The simp 
the old Isla 
ted by ney 
Onomic ch 
Tootlessness 





iagved holes in the arched, corrugated- 
Street Called Straight 
one of the 


iron rool of the 


-which 1s main, bustling 
thoroughiares in the souk—proclaimed, 
caused by shells when the 
french fired on the city in 1945. Now 
it is the Algerians who are suffering. 


Our hearts are with them.” 


“These wore 


fhis is what pan-Arabism primarily 
a feeling of loose kinship 
anong peoples sharing one faith (Islam), 
(Arabic), 
historical 


amounts to: 


one language and certain 


traditions. So when 


any part of the “el Umma Arabia (the 


common 


\rab nation) is in trouble a sympathetic 
tremor runs through the whole, with the 
angry young men in any coffee shop 
from Casablanca to Baghdad indulging 
their predilection for catchwords by re- 


Soldier of Hussein’s Jordan 


Legion 


ting their repertoire of anti-Western 


the B dichés—even if some of them rather 


yt Bwve the impression that they believe 
lf What they are saying only in one part 
te their mind and not in the other. 
as B they are inclined to get swept away by 
ling Xe flood of their own oratory. And it 
rai tas become a habit to blame the West 


pare or most of the 
ends 
how 
h you 
cen 


Arab world’s ills. 

The simple, all-embracing tenets of 
he old Islamic society are being bat- 
ted by new ideas, borne on social and 
“ohomic changes. The result often is 
wotlessness and confusion which turns 











idealism and pride into cynicism, re- 
sentment and frustration, som 
find an outlet in “anti-imperialism.” 
Fechnical and managerial skills, appli- 
cation and social conscience are 
a premium, but few 
thought: 


ot which 


still at 
a passing 


in this “Arabian rights” era, 


give it 


the largest common impulse is to cast off 

or cut off—the Western guiding hand. 
“Arab President Nas- 
ser of Egypt, is the compounder of a 
volatile mixture of 


Loday’s hero,” 
frustrated 
is the product of the 
Lhe 


of his boyhood games were 


ideas for 
nationalists. He 


circumstances of and 


his day age, 
“bad men” 
always the “inglisi” 


had 


\t sixteen, he 


(the E neglish), whose 


forces been in Egypt since 1882. 


was classed as a “danger- 


ous student agitator” for his part in 
1948, he 
returned wounded and embittered from 


the disastrous 


anti-British demonstrations. In 


Israel. 
“We are suspicious of all great powers,” 
he has remarked, but of the 
Union, which he recently 


honored 


Arab war against 


Soviet 
visited as an 
“No effort 
has been made by the Russians to domi- 
nate us. 


euest, he has said, 
They've dealt with us honor- 
ably, there are no hidden commitments, 
no strings.” 

Nasser, too, is Saidi, the Upper 
Egyptian people who have a traditional 
reputation for hardheadedness among 
their easygoing compatriots of the Nile 
Delta, and it has been said of him that 
“inflexibility of 
ereatest liability. Unless people do 
things his way, the sparks are likely to 
fly.” Add to factors the effect 
on Nasser’s thinking of the 1956 Suez 
affair and no great perspicacity is needed 
in visualizing what his outlook is likely 
to be. He that all the Arab 
countries toe his “positive neutralism” 
line and formal alliances with 
the “Western imperialists.” 

Arab nationalism, however, is a far 
larger thing than President Nasser, no 
matter how adept he may be at riding 
on the crest of its wave. 
sensitive, and often 


temperament is his 


these 


insists 


esc hew 


It is hyper- 
irrational, and the 
fact that one of its objectives is the 
elimination of Western influence has 
enabled the Soviet Union to achieve 
greater prestige in the Middle East in 
the last three than at any time 
in Russian For, of course, the 
reduction of the Western position in the 
area was an aim with which the Kremlin 
was thoroughly prepared to identify 
itself—after switching its support, almost 
overnight, Israel to the Arabs. 
The line is simplicity itself: 
vociferous backing for the Arabs on 
any issue in which they are in conflict 
with the West, the reiteration of 
the stock “anti-imperialist’”” vocabulary 
(words such as 
exploiters,” 


years 
history. 


from 
policy 


“colonial 


skil- 


“oppressors,” 


etc.), and the more 


ful propagandist touches in the exploita 
tion of opportunities provided by any 
weak point in ‘Vestern policies. 


Moscow radio 


backed up by _ the 
Arabic programs broadcast by East Ger 
many, Bulgaria, Albania, 


vakia, and China, often 


Czecho-Slo 
sounds like an 
echo of Nasser’s powerlul and vitupera 
tive Arabs” 


which are listened to avidly throughout 


“Voice of the transmissions 


populace is still illite | n 
for example, Cairo radio 


an area where at least 70 per cent of the 


1S estimate d to 


occupy more than three-quarters of the 
listening time—although the governmen 
there is now makine determined a 

tempt to jam the Egyptian transmission: 
and to answer back on its own radio 


station) . 


From Moscow the emotional appeal 
i 


of slogans conceived around what the 


Arabs dream about followed up by 
| 

shipments of arms, oil, wheat, and capi 

tal goods, all supplied on easy, long-term 


credits—plus, of course, sundry 
and technicians (there are 


about 1,000 in Egypt), « 


advisers 


r¢ portedly 


f whom a voun 
‘ 


Leila Shi 
mix 


Damascus 
krallah, “They 
but they seem to be nearer to us than 
the Americans. 


woman 


eachet 


said, don't much 
They live very quietly, 
the wives do the shopping themselves. 
And they don’t have those huge, shiny 
cars—some of the 
near 


engineers who live 


our house go to 


She 


their work on 
talking 
technicians as a whole, and 
really saying that 
the rich and powerful tend always to be 
loathed. 

Once the protector of Greek Orthodox 
Christians in the Ottoman Empire, Rus- 
sia today projects herself as the great 
supporter of Arab national aspirations 
in a relationship that is of sufficiently 
recent origin to be devoid of the back- 
ground of suspicion and hostility which 
distorts the Arab judgment of Western 
policy. “Imperialism” to the Arabs 
designates those nations that have ad- 
ministered parts of Asia and 


motorcycles.” 
Soviet Bloc 
what she 


was about 


was was 


\frica; they 
are not disposed to see 
intimidation elsewhere. 


injustice and 
The Eisenhower 
Doctrine erred in offering protection 
only against “Communism.” 

In an area that is in the throes of 
transition and evolution, driven on- 
ward by the force of nationalism, the 
Soviets have seldom 
Above all, they made the 
mistake of appearing to obstruct the di- 
rection of this 
“positive 


missed a chance. 


have neve1 


force. They appiauded 


Nasser’s neutralism,” they 





ALAN McGREGOR, a Scot who has divided 
the last ten years between his own country 
and the Middle East, is a correspondent for 
Kemsley Newspapers, a 
paper group. 


large British news- 
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used the veto repeatedly in favor of the 
Arabs during United Nations’ considera 
tion of the Arab-Israel 
identified themselves with Egypt’s cam 


situation, they 


paign against the Western-sponsored 


Baghdad Pact, and—though the develop 
ment was a rebull to local Communist 
plans—they were among the first to con 
eratulate Nasser on the creation of the 
United 
Syria. 


the new regime in Iraq. 


Arab Republic ol and 


The y were quick also LO recognize 


Egypt 


Constant Russian propaganda is hay 
ing its effect, and the launching of the 
sputniks gave Soviet prestige a further 
fillip. Doctors 
sometimes asking, “Haven't the Russians 
anything that'll cure me? They're ahead, 
aren't “Look at the 
I overheard an Egyptian 


now find their patients 


they;” fine Russian 
locomotive,” 
father tell 
of the big 
supplied under U.S. aid. 

Street kiosks in Cairo are bedecked 


with Soviet publications, such as Soviet 


his children, indicating one 


diesel-electric locomotives 


Union, a large-format magazine in colot 
which sells for about 15 cents. Bookshops 
display a range of Moscow publications, 
including text books in Arabic and Eng- 
lish, at prices far below those of similar- 
size volumes from the .U.S. and Britain: 
e.g. a well-produced edition of Marx's 
Kapital at 75 cents per volume, Russian 


classics from 45 cents, and a_ large 
\rabic-Russian dictionary for $1.40—an 
equivalent \rabic-English dictionary 
costs five or six times as much. There 


are cheap gramaphone records, too, but 
Soviet films have a long way to go be- 
fore they can compete in popular appeal 
with what Hollywood produces. 

The young, of course, get special at 
tention. About 600 Egyptian boys and 





virls attended last year’s Moscow Festival 
at a cost of 85 dollars each, including 
food 


and accommodation—whereas a 


third-class return passage by steamship 


across the Mediterranean to Europe 1s 
$120. For the intellectuals. there 
are Russian studies of Middle Eastern 
and Asian problems, translated into 
Arabic, which, with dialectical material 
ism as their “cutting edge,” lead: from 


the main theme of the “disintegration of 
colonialism” to the “inevitable triumph” 
of Soviet Communism. 

With its enormous gap between rich 
and poor, Nasser’s United Arab Repub 
lic is often represented as the Russians’ 
principal objective, although, of course, 
they are pressing and probing at likely 
The U.A.R. 


(comprising Egypt and Syria), with a 


spots all over the area. 


population of 28 million, is the largest 


and in many ways the most advanced 
of the Arab states, and Cairo, with the 
\l Azhar, the ancient Moslem Univer- 


sity, ranks as the leading cultural center, 
Some of the modern printing presses 
turn out periodicals and books which 
follow the Russian line. 

Moscow can also view Egypt as a step- 
ping-stone to the ideological penetration 
of Africa, the continent of which Nasse1 
wrote in his Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion: “... we cannot, in any way, stand 
aside, even if we wish to, away from the 
and dreadful struggle now 
raging in the heart of Africa 
five million whites and two hundred mil- 
\fricans. 
tinue to look up to us who guard the 
northern gate of the continent and who 
are its connecting line with the world 
This attitude well suit 


sanguinary 
between 
lion The people will con- 


outside.” may 


the Kremlin’s purposes. 


Poor and exhausted soil and primitive methods make it difficult for 
the Arab peasant to earn a decent living for himself and family 
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The Egyptians are plainly uneay 
however, at the growing economic jj 
volvement with the Soviet Bloc (in 1957 
three-fifths of Egypt's cotton export 


and the direction 9 
their thoughts is indicated by a questio; 


went to Russia), 
that the foreign observer finds himse 
asked more and more frequently by ij 
“Do think 
becoming a Soviet satellite?” Nor are th 


dividuals: you that we a 
Egyptians quite so sure now that the 
can play East off against West, and “us 
obtain 


the Russians to ECONOMIC assis 


tance, while at the same time keeping 
the door closed to ideological penetr 
tion. 

The cliché about Islam being a barrie 
to Communism has long since been dis 
carded, and Soviet propaganda to th 
Arabs often highlights the religious 
tivities of Russian Moslems—although o 
the Moscow home service a speaker re 
cently described the Islamic faith as “ 
remnant of the past which the Sovie 
people left far behind.” The 
association, 


have 
nevertheles 
has proved so advantageous to_ both 


Moscow-Cairo 


parties as would seem to insure its con 
tinuation, and, in any the Arabs 
as a whole have hardly awakened yet t 
the fact of Soviet penetration. The Rus 
sians can get away with the posture tha 
they are the Arabs’ supporters agains 
Israel (of whose existence every Arab i 
obsessively aware) whereas America } 
regarded as being prepared to hej 
them only against Communism (to th 
\rabs an abstraction which they kno 
nothing about). 


case, 


it is a situation in which the We 
must have patience, forbearance, and 
composure, using its influence always 
encourage moderation and compromis 
While being careful never to give a 
impression of consciousness of  supél! 
ority, we must not judge the Arabs 
actions and reactions by the same stand 
ards we apply to Western peoples. 4 
the same time, while psychological am 
political problems must never be treatet 
as purely military, the excesses of Aral 
nationalism must be opposed and co! 
demned in the interests of an intern 
tional sense of responsibility. 

Even while prudently reducing its « 
pendence on Middle Eastern oil, tht 
West must show the Arabs that its !! 
terests are not incompatible with Ara 
evolution—no matter what Moscow ma 
say. By co-ordinated economic and ted 
nical assistance we must prove the pri 
tical efficiency of free institutions. 

Of course, there is no easy formula, 
quick solution to the big problems. Wh# 
will count in the long run will be ol 
fundamental reliance on moral prine 
ples and our belief in the dignity am 
freedom of conscience of the individut 
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WOMAL, is 


Fashion Notes 


WE MIGHT CALL THIS COLUMN 
Here and There.” 


“Fashion Notes from 
But I shall offer a few suggestions of my 
own too, daring though it is. One clerical answerer for a 
group of Catholic papers speaks freely on such subjects as 
heaven and hell, virtue and sin, but he admits the field of 
women’s fashions is best left alone. 

My mail too contains requests for advice. Recently a 
woman wanted to know whether it was right to wear gloves 
at Mass, and especially when receiving Communion. | 
asked several of the clergy who begged to be excused, so 
[am using my own judgment. She had seen several well- 
known women with gloves on at the altar rail: was this 
right? I wrote I did feel it was all right to wear gloves at 
Mass but surely not at Communion. I have often seen 
women remove gloves before they went to the altar and | 
know I have the safety of numbers on my side. And surely 
this is a sign of respect even if there is no fixed rule, as 
with headgear. 

\ letter on that subject came to me from a very windy 
city where the writer’s curate was-dead set against the 
wearing of babushkas or kerchiefs of any kind on female 
heads at Mass. He told the school girls that if they came 
wearing them he would make them go home and put on a 
hat instead. My correspondent said she thought it was 
ome kind of prejudice and could be disregarded. I think 
she is right. On the other hand, the curate has with him 
a famous milliner, Mr. John, who also hates babushkas— 
Russia’s. greatest weapon against U.S. glamour.” 

Now for a few church fashion notes of my own. Since hats 
we all but nonexistent today, why not invest in one of the 
mall and attractive lace circlets which come in a_ plastic 
envelope and slip into a purse? They might well replace 
the bit of Kleenex or the glove which adorns many young 
heads of those who come into a church to make a visit. 

Another thing, and far worse than Kleenex on the head 
or gloves at the altar, is the extremely low, often sleeveless 
taltershouldered dresses which go to the altar rail—and 
oten not on young girls but mature women who ought to 
‘now better. If they will not stop wearing these from 
motives of reverence, let them do it from an aesthetic sense. 


Some Fascinating Material 


{READING OF FASHION ARTICLES turns up some 
lascinating material. I find these writers exotic in words and 
aso in what they write about. Wigs, for instance, I had 
ilways thought utilitarian or necessary for topping a British 
judge. It seems that they must be small ones but they go 
hicely With “mad little flower and feather numbers” and with 
hats shaped like “windmills, pagodas, and bird cages.’ There 
will be holes in the hats where bits of a small wig stick 
through, along with some of the home grown hair. These 
Wigs Cost money to take care of too. To get a “haystack and 





RAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


gazelle colored rinse” costs forty dollars, a bit high I feel 
for a shampoo. 

One youthful designer, head of the Dior house, has a new 
line which, says the reporter, is inspired by the medieval arch. 
I went out to look at some arches and still did not get the 
idea, but I do know that 
lithesome as the trapeze.” 


nearly “so 
Let others work it out from there. 

One thing about fashion pictures which bothers me is the 
extremely unpleasant, uncomfortable stance of the models. 
They lean over backward until they look like half a pretzel, 
and why that should sell dresses I can’t see. A little tilt 
maybe but surely not a 180 degree angle. At least the odd 
chemise and sack styles did one thing: they covered up 
people and so pleased the modest. But aesthetically they 
seemed pretty bad. I still think we could manage style and 
modesty in the same garment. 

Speaking of modesty, I pick from my fashion notes two 
very different ones. One concerns a fashion show at Florence, 
home of many medieval arches but evidently of very different 
fashions. At this show, vacation clothes were being modeled 
and in the best present-day Italian style of using very little 
material. The audience of six hundred experts watched as 
two models came out in beach jackets which they were then 
supposed to remove to show the matching bathing: suits. 
There was a delay; the models were balking, the employers 
insisting. Finally one opened her jacket to show the brief 
bikini she wore and then pulled it tight around her and 
ran off, her face flaming red. The other followed her with- 
out ever opening her jacket at all. I call that a very nice 
fashion story because it reflects true modesty and shows it 
is still around even in fashion 


the arch dress is not 


shows. 
Fashion Note From East Germany 


MY NEXT NOTE COMES FROM East Germany, hardly a 
fashion center these days. It seems that Walter Ulbricht has 
had his fill of seeing the young citizens of his part of 
Germany go around in shirts with Wild West pictures on 
them. “Why must the young wear such shirts with pictures 
from Texas?” he asks. ‘Texas is such a reactionary region 
that it cannot be an example for our youth.” What he 
wanted instead was shirts that showed Arab heroes, because 
they were “fighting for their national sovereignty and not 
for Texas.” 

The girls in East Germany got a positive hint from him 
too: they were urged to wear, not the black slacks they 
favored but gayer apparel, for, as he put it wisely and well, 
“We who are building Socialism and seek to storm the 
heavens need bright colors.” 

Space is running short, but one more note: the Trappists, 
we hear, are making perfume and suggestions for naming 
their new product have produced several from interested lay 
folk. The best are “My Virtue” and “Mea Culpa.” 

So there you are, dear readers. I warned you at the 
beginning of this column that it would be a different one. 
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RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 


ANOTHER big TV season is ready to 
roll and this one figures to top all the 
and 
half-way mark is reached, be- 


others in interest excitement even 


before the 
almost cer- 


cause, if nothing else, it’s 


tain to generate the fiercest programing 


competition to date and to set a new 
record for expenditures. 
The networks, especially, will be 


flinging money around as never before 
in a frantic scramble to buy or develop 
quality attractions in quantity. 

Why? 

Because the T\ 
well-known 


industry is on the 


spot again and this time 


the pressure really is terrific. 
Word has been passed that something 
must be done to relieve it 


The situation has been created by a 


powerlul new group of critics who've 


been blasting away for the past six 
months and, at that, only seem to have 
barely warmed-up. 

IV has been told, roughly for the 
most part, that it lacks originality, 
imagination and honest initiative 
among other things; that the number 


of copycat quiz-shows indicate it’s pro- 


eraming the lazy, easy way, and that its 


morals are sadly in need of repair 
The Pope's Letter 


The blasts began, almost as if by pre 


arrangement, shortly after the appear 
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ance last winter of Pius XII’s encyclical 
Miranda Prorsus, in which His Holiness 
IV “this remarkable invention,” 
a medium of unlimited potential for 
good and evil, and urged that “watch 


called 


ful care” and “positive action and au- 


thority” be exercised in its use. 
To right-thinking people everywhere, 
this formal recognition by the greatest 


spiritual power on earth was vastly 

significant. 

to much, much more, it 

meant TV had come of age. 
Almost there 


of preparations, but no birthday party 


In addition 
Was a stil 


immediately 


as it turned out. 
must be 


was in the offing, 

If TV had 
considered able to defend itself in any 
that might follow a 
stinging, public enumeration of its mis- 


come of age, it 


rough-and-tumble 


deeds. 
The FBI's Hoover Warns 


First to unlimber his big guns was 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, who tore 
into the industry because of its “ominous 
glorification of crime 


through presentations that “flaunt in 


trend” toward 
decency and applaud lawlessness,” which 
he termed a “brazen affront to our na- 
tional conscience.” 

Pat Weaver, NBC’s highly articulate 
former president, also ripped away un- 
mercifully although his theme was the 


Pope Pius: “TV, remarkable invention,” 
has unlimited potential for good and evil 


J. Edgar Hoover: Television’s crime show; 


“flaunt ind 





y and app 





pitifully 
gvenerally. 


poor quality of programing 


matche 
fury bu 


Susskind 
theme 


David 
both 


Producer 


Weaver in and 


concluded on a hopeful note, such « 


it is: that TV quality can’t go any lowe 
because it has hit bottom. 
There were many others, too. incu 


ing Producer-Writer Arch Oboler wh 
said he’s “horrified’’ at the state « 
affairs. 


TV°’s Weak Counter 


Only one TV spokesman of any Te 
authority and importance, NBC’s Ro 
ert Sarnoff, rose to its defense andi 
a prepared statement that couldn't ha 
been more ill-advised tried to pin tt 
blame on the nation’s press. 

It wasn’t a defense in any sense ol tl 
word, nor was it even a good count 
punch, or even a Slap. 

It was incredible, though, and 0 
thing more: an enormous ex pectoral! 
into a high wind. 

So far the other 
and shapers of policy have remaine 


industry's make 


although anything but inact 
worked their plan tot 
taliation and relief: a thorough hows 


silent 
as they've I 
cleaning and a programing project 
such quality and size that & 
television’s most bitter critics will be 


gasping. 


d lawlessness" 
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The consensus of responsible indus- 


trv-ites is this is the only answer, 
several Bright Spots 


Of course, if TV 
there will be an incomparable year of 
programing milk-and-honey; if it doesn’t, 
well have to be content with whatever 
happens .. . until next year. 

Meanwhile, all is not gloom and, in 


achieves its goal 


fact, quite a number of bright spots can 
be seen on the horizon. 

Unless I misread the for ex- 
ample, 1958-59 will be rich in spec- 
taculars ol kinds 
already scheduled are Johnny 
Belinda, with Julie Harris; Dangerous 
Dan McGrew, with Kay Starr: Harvey, 
with Art Carney: Kiss Me Kate, and a 
repeat of The Marco 
Polo, to pick a few at random from the 
list of over a hundred. 

There’s also Fred Astaire’s TV debut 
fas a performer) on NBC-TV Oct. 17 
in the first of two hour-long musical- 
yariety shows he'll do this fall, the Bing 
Crosby series on ABC-TV, and the re- 
tum to “regular” TV by such stars as 
Jackie Gleason, Milton Berle, Jimmy 
Durante, Nat “King” Cole, Ed Wynn, 
and Donald O'Connor. 


o 
SIL1IS, 


various and among 


those 


{dventures of 















Vyrone Power’s telefilm debut as the 
star of the Report from Lloyds of Lon- 
don series also will be in the nature ol 
4 EV will be the return of 
Producer Max Liebman who promises a 
dozen or more surprises. 


event, as 


Religious Film Peak 


Have another bright spot, one of the 
brightest of all. 

Chis has to do with religious telefilms, 
which will hit an all-time high this vear, 
according to a recent survey of the raw 
film industry that revealed 10 per cent 
IV is ear- 
marked for various religious programs. 
In other words, 10 per cent of all tele- 


film programs—the figure is expected to 


of all film) purchased for 


go even higher, possibly to 12 per cent, 
by January | 
acter. 
Bishop Fulton Sheen is largely 
sponsible for 
and a 


will be religious in char- 


re- 
this particular “boom,” 
check of the 


gradual upward trend in religious pro- 


records shows a 


graming followed his premiere on Du- 
mont five years ago, although the great- 


est advance has been made since the 
fall of 1956. : 

The Catholic Church leads in the 
number of programs and some of the 


OUTSPOKEN—Walter Brennan, star of The 
Real McCoys, tells aspiring young actors, 
“Acting schools are the bunk. The only way 
to learn to be an actor is to act. Get into a 
local little theater or start your own.” 


WESTERNS—This season will see no less than 
50 Western series. Below are Will Hutchins 
(Sugarfoot); James Garner (Maverick); Wayde 
Preston (Colt .45) and Clint Walker, star of 
Cheyenne though on suspension. 


NEW “LINK’’—Jack Linkletter, son of veteran 
star Art Linkletter, has been dubbed “a star 
of the future’ because of his success as emcee 
of TV’s “Haggis Baggis’’. 






outstanding ones areé 
Family Theatre TV and Bishop Sheen’s 
Life Is Worth Living 
to regulai 


The ¢ hristophe Ts, 


series, in addition 
and “special” presentations 
by the Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesuits, 
and other religious 
Knights of Columbus. 

The the Lutheran 
Church is second and among the othe 
two 


orders and_ the 


Missouri Synod of 


dozen (estimated) denominations 


involved, heaviest 


programers are the 
Presbyterian Church, the Southern Bap 


tist Church, the Christian Scientist 
Church and various Jewish congrega 
tions. Billy Graham also makes exten 
sive use of TV film. 

It’s interesting to note that not all 
of the station and network time used 


in the past by religious programs was 
donated in the interest of “public serv 
ice” and good will. In 


fact, most of it 


bought at the 
rates by the 


all 


follow this year 


was commercial 
involved, a 


apparently 


eoing 
institutions 


policy concerned 


will 


as We lI 


Bernadette’? A “*“Must-See”’ 


Unless I presume too much, it seems 
to me that Bernadette, the premiers 
drama on the new Westinghouse-Desilu 
Playhouse, should the 
list of Catholics everywhere. 


top “must-see’ 

I also feel a great many non-Catholics 
will be equally anxious to see this pro- 
eram which is slated to show on CBS-TV 
Oct. 13 from 10 to 11 p.m., EST. 

This inspiring story of a great saint 
is appropriate at any time, of course, 
but particularly during the centennial 
celebration of the miracle of Lourdes. 

I haven’t previewed the program and, 
therefore, I’m ignorant of content 
and treatment. I few of the 
details of its preparation, although those 
few are encouraging. It was adapted by 
Ludi Claire 
Blanton’s biography, 


its 
also know 


from Margaret Gray 
The Muracle of 


Lourdes, and produced by Desilu, Inc. 


(the firm owned by Lucille Ball and 
Desi Arnaz) with a carte blanche from 
the sponsor. Miss Claire, as many 
will recall, is the actress-writer who 


drew raves from critics and public for 
her brilliant adaptation of Thornton 
Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey for TV 
presentation last Pier Angeli 
will star as “Bernadette.’ 


season 


At any rate, I sincerely hope as many 
watch this 
all to make 
CBS-TV on 


way or an 


Catholics as possible will 
program and strongly urgé 
their reactions 
its affiliated stations, 
other. If the program is 
responsible for it deserve 


known to 
one 
good, those 
commenda- 
tion and approval. If not, they deserve 
to know that, too, and to be told why. 
In either case, viewer reaction on a large 
scale will serve as 
for the future. 


a guide or deterrent 
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BOSE EwSsS 


THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
DILEMMA 


By Thomas O’ Dea. 
Sheed ‘ A i l. 


173 pages. 
$3.00 


in a Protes- 
tant journal of opin- 


Last June 


ion, Christianity and 
Crisis, a remark was 
made from the. side- 
lines that “Frequently 
unobserved, the in- 
tellectual struggle go- 





\merican 
is one of 


ing on in 


Thomas O’Dea 

the most important facts on the con- 
Lo 
O’Dea’s book, if not the most satisfving, 
the 
sion of this struggle. 


The 


Catholicism 


temporary scene.” date, Professor 


is certainly most articulate expres- 


struge le is not radical. It is 


not a conflict over doctrine, although 
implications of Christian doctrine en- 
ter into it. It is an attack 
Church authority, although loud 


heard 


not on 
cries 
are asking for more intelligent 
Neither 


organized 
although 


leadership is it a struggle of 
another, 
Ellis, 


and 


one group against 
historian 


Fathe1 


Monsigno1 
Weigel, S. J., 
O'Dea 
found leading the “loyal opposition.” 


theologian 


now sociologist Professor are 
Rather, it is a sharpening debate rising 
the 


pains of a 


out of somewhat normal growing 


Catholic 


vigorously 


submerged 
and 


once 


group now consciously 
seeking maturitv. 
Summarizing 
O'Dea 
of the American Catholic 


stand in the 


book, 


basic 


his Protesso1 


lists five characteristics 
milieu which 
way of our intellectual 
maturity: Formalism, where dead defini 
tions are handed from teacher to pupil 
authoritarianism, 


without examination: 


where complex human problems tend 


to be solved by legislative fiat; cleri 
calism, where ofhcial decisions are made 
for the laitv as though laymen. were 
ecclesiastics; moralism, where the world 
is treated solely as a danger to virtue 
and its God-given beauties and values 
are neglected: defensiveness, where, 


overly-fearful of their spiritual security 
Catholics flee 
the world. 


from an encounter with 


Out of such faulty attitudes apparently 


grows the American Catholic Dilemma: 


come out of the ghetto and risk the 
danger of heresy and loss of soul in 
order to enrich and vitalize the Ameri 


can intellectual tradition, or remain 


in the ghetto, stifle intellectual growth, 
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and nurture misunderstanding, in order 
to keep spiritually secure. 

\s a family debate among Catholics, 
the book is interesting and stimulating. 
The debate is still in its initial phase. 
The and still remain 
with “the attackers.” Like gadflies they 
have stung many into creative thinking 
on the problems they have opened up. 
But works cry for 
criticism. 


initiative vigol 


scholarly 
\ tendency toward sweeping 


their own 
statements, a frequent lack of distinc 
tion both in the works of Dr. O’Dea and 
Father Weigel (who writes the Preface 


for Dr. O’Dea’s book) may cause fre- 
quent annoyance to the reader. But if 
all the debaters remain under the um- 


brella of charity, the debate will surely 
serve to enrich the spiritual heritage 
of the Church in America. 
date October 29th.) 
GERARD ROONEY, C. P. 


(Publication 





BOOKS 


BEST-SELLING 


OF 


Reported by Leading Catholic Book 
Stores Across the Nation 


1. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. 
THERESE OF LISIEUX. Trans. by 
Ronald Knox. $4.50. Kenedy 


2. THOUGHTS IN SOLITUDE. By 
Merton. $3.00. Farrar, 
Cudahy 


Thomas 
Straus & 


3. THIS IS THE MASS. By Daniel-Rops, 


F. J. Sheen. $4.95. Hawthorn 
4. YOU. By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
$4.50. Bruce 


5. MORE THAN MANY SPARROWS. By 


Leo J. Trese. $2.95. Fides 


6. THE EDGE OF TOMORROW. By 
Thomas A. Dooley. $3.75. 
Straus & Cudahy 


Farrar, 


7. THEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. By F. J. 
Sheed. $3.00. Sheed & Ward 


8. SAINT BERNADETTE SOUBIROUS. By 


Francis Trochu. $4.95. Pantheon 
9. BERNADETTE. By Marcelle Auclair, 
$3.50. Desclee 


10. RAFAEL, CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL. 


By Marie Buehrle. $3.95. Bruce 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


THE CATHOLIC VIEW POINT 0) 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By John L. Thomas, S.J. 
Doubleday. 
No other area 
Catholic belief and 
practice is unac- 
ceptable to the non- 
Catholic as that cover- 
ing marriage and all 
it entails. 


192 page 


S35) 


of 


sO 


The reason 





is easily understood: 
the teachings of the 
o é John L. Thomas 
Church on courtship, 
marriage, sex, birth control, and ¢ 


vorce stand unalterably opposed to th 
philosophy of comfort, convenience, an 
concupiscence bred by widespread m 
terialism and secularism. 

\cceptance is one thing: understand 
ing is another. And a further comp! 
cation of this unfortunate situation i 
that the Church’s teaching on marriag 
is most widely misunderstood and mis 
represented—both inside and outside th 
Catholic ranks. 

It has been the goal of Father Thoma 
and the editors of Hanover House t 
present here an understandable expos 
the Church’s teaching in thi 
controversial area. To that end, the 
have been only moderately successful 

Not that the treatment is in any Wa 
incomplete. The = author 
thoroughly the fundamental problem ¢ 
disparity between the Catholic positio 
on these matters and the general pra 
tice non-Catholic brethre 
and sympathetically delineates the dit 
ficulties this the Catholi 
minority. Other chapters deal with th 
historical background of the _problen 
(that pluralistic 
dition we are hearing ¥ 
much these days), and the problem 
peculiar to a minority. 

The position of the Church as ff 
gards the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
and morality, and the responsibility ol 
parents toward their children is set fort 
in detail. These chapters get at the 
very heart of the matter, explaining. ® 
they do, not only the teaching but the 
fundamental Catholic attitude towal 
man and his role which makes the 
teachings only consistent. 

That there exists a need for this & 
position no one can deny. and_ bot! 
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Duell, Sle 
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expected to 
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author and publishers are to be colt 
for the undertaking. Unlot 
tunately, what has resulted is a lon 


mended 
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and often treatise which 
might serve as a good textbook for stu- 
dents of the subject, but will not en- 
wage the average reader. 

It is most unfortunate that the brisk, 
readable style which Father Thomas 
yes in his syndicated marriage column 
here. 


repeulic US 


serious 
gudents of the problems of pluralism, 
nd some genuinely inquiring readers 
may have the patience to mine the gold 
in this book, but the average American 
will pass it up as a dull textbook. 

WILLIAM T. DARDEN. 


‘< absent Sociologists, 


MARX AND AMERICA 


By Earl Browder. 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 


146 pages. 
$3.00 


\fter having been 
General Secretary of 
the Communist Party 
for fifteen years until 
195, Earl Browder 
was expelled for “re- 
yisionism.”” Ever since 
that time, he has been 
vindicate 


iving to i 
striving Earl Browder 


himself. His book is 
anew attempt, this time on the basis 
that every Communist leader of any 


mportance was a “revisionist” of Marx. 
The ordinary reader will be attracted 
wthe subtitle: Why Communism Failed 
in the U.S. Reflection, however, will 
remind him that this thesis—that Com- 


munism has been unsuccessful in 
\merica—is just what Soviet Russia 
wants us to think today. The whole 


conception of so-called “peaceful co- 
existence” is that Communism may not 
be established here while capitalism is 
expected to call a halt in trying to de- 
velop in countries under Soviet con- 
\ Btrol. 

To confirm his proposition, Browder 
wnfines himself to the obvious, namely, 
tht Marxian economics do take 
“Bacount of America. The Marxist 
“Btheory, that with capitalist accumula- 
ton there would be growing impover- 
shment of the masses, has not proven 
hue. But if confine this Marxist 
heory to America alone, as Browder 
ines to do, we shall resign ourselves to 
he establishment of Sovietism in other 
countries. That would be fatal, because 
Communist ideas were never accepted 
Yany nation up to date; these ideas 
vere imposed upon the masses of the 
people. 

The basie world outlook of Marxism, 
Sdialectical and historical materialism, 
bowder evades altogether. It is this 
World outlook which gives Communism 
‘Steal dynamics and provides for us 
‘Steal danger. 


not 


we 


It is not merely some 
sonomic theory which can be tactically 
ended from time to time. The whole 
Hective of Soviet Communism, if prop- 
tly understood, is to prove that God 
hot exist by conquering the world 
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HY OF 
LISIEUX 


RONALD A. KNOX 


For the first time in English—exactly as she herself wrote it! 


T fourteen she made her vow to God— 

she would be a saint! Always a head- 
strong child, she catapulted herself into 
the Carmelite Convent by throwing her- 
self at the feet of Pope Leo XIII and beg- 
ging for admittance at the unheard-of age 
of 15. And then, this same young girl put 
aside the things of her comfortable French 
bourgeois world to embark on a heroic 
adventure of the spirit that was to be cli- 
maxed with her precedent-setting canoni- 
zation 28 years later. 


The Amazing ‘‘Story of a Soul’’... 
Published at Last in Its Original Form 

With the cloak of the cloister gathered 
around her, Sister Marie Thérése of the 
Child Jesus composed her spiritual auto- 
biography. In this “intimate family docu- 
ment,” Thérése bared her soul. Now, for 
the first time, the entire unaltered account 
of a spiritual odyssey unparalleled in 
modern times is published in English. As 
never before, this version leaves no doubt 
that Thérése was human in every fiber of 
her being. The new version with its com- 
pletely restored, unedited text, strips away 
the veneer of sentimentality which has 
obscured the true character of Saint 
Thérése—revealing her now as she really 
was, even stronger and more heroic in her 
vocation to love. 


All the Inspiring Drama of a Great 
Woman’s Conquest of Self 

Here is Thérése...the pretty, willful 
child, adored by parents and sisters as the 
“little princess”...the young girl who ral- 
lied miraculously from a severe emotional 
illness to enter the religious life...the 
Thérése plagued by scruples, making her 
daily offering of petty annoyances and dis- 
tractions as part of her “little way’... 
struggling with serious temptations against 
faith... drawing a final breath for her last 
word... “love.” 


Here are all the innermost thoughts and 
yearnings of the saint hailed by Pius X as 
the “greatest of modern times’”—yours to 
share exactly as they came from the 
saint’s own pen. Now, just as Thérése has 
left an indelible mark on the Church which 
has honored her, so will this unforgettable 
story of a woman’s conquest of self and 
her relentless pursuit of love burn its way 
into your memory. 


@ With 8 unretouched Thérésian 
photographs 
@ An illuminating introduction by 
Fr. Francois de Sainte Marie, O.C.D. 
® Beautiful four-color jacket 


End papers reproducing actual 
Thérésian manuscript pages 


$4.50, now at your bookstore, P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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SAINTS AND 
SNAPDRAGONS 


by Lucile Hasley 


“What's My Line?” with St. Francis as 
mystery guest, that great need of family 
“Apartness” as against “Togetherness,” 
how to grow one (1) nasturtium, letters 
to a faithless plumber and twenty more 
samples of Mrs. Hasley’s special talent 
for serving wisdom and enchanting non- 
sense on the same plate—no wonder this 
is a choice of the Thomas More Book Club 
and of the Catholic Literary Foundation! 
Ready. $3.00 


FROM KARL MARX 
TO JESUS CHRIST 


by Ignace Lepp 


The author, the son of a comfortable 
French family, left home at 16 and went 
penniless to join the Communists, whom 
he saw as the only hope of the poor. This, 
he says, was the first blind step he took 
toward the priesthood. After many ad- 
ventures, including a most disillusioning 
visit to Moscow, he is now a priest and 
well-known as a Catholic existentialist 
philosopher. Ready. $3.75 


LUNACY AND 
LETTERS 


by G. K. Chesterton 


Essays that appeared between 1900 and 
1912, chosen because they are both top 
quality Chesterton and oddly topical to- 
day. Ready. $3.00 


Order from The Sign or 
any bookstore. 


Besides full descriptions of all our new books 
the current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET contains articles by F. J. Sheed, Wil- 
frid Sheed and Philip Scharper. To get the 
Trumpet, free and postpaid, write to Teresa 
MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 


New York 3 
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and setting up an “earthly paradise.” 
This end is to be achieved by infiltra- 


tion and force. Soviet Russia’s real 
menace to us lies in its attempted en- 
circlement of the United States by foster- 
ing the Communist line in this country 
and by building up Soviet power to 
crush us. 

MARGARET BUDENZ. 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE 
NUCLEAR AGE 


By Raymond L. Garthoff. 283 pages. 
Praeger. $4.50 


Whether or not the average reader has 
been following the crucial debate on 
American nuclear policy, as expressed 
in Kissinger’s significant work Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy or in the 
recent Fund for the Republic 
study of American policies, it will be 
recognized immediately that Dr. Gart- 
hoff’s book represents an important con- 
tribution to the controversy. 
a vital book; in fact, for the specialist, 
it is “must” reading. 

Six years ago, Garthoff published his 
first major study Soviet Military Policy. 
Since then, he 
consultant 
on 


more 


This is 


has served Washington 

and has lectured 
tensively Soviet military thought, 
past and present. He is generally re- 
garded as the top U.S. scholar-specialist 
in the field. Not an armchair thinker, 
he has traveled to the USSR in pursuing 
his and his language facility 
has been a great asset, as his chapter 
notes and excellent concluding biblio- 
graphic essay clearly indicate. 

In a lively, fact-filled, documented, 
and readable fashion, the author warns 
of the basic revolution in Soviet strategy 
in keeping with the dramatic Russian 
advance in science and technology. In 
separate chapters he carefully develops 
current Soviet doctrine in the Nuclear 
Age as it applies to land, sea, and air 
forces as well as to missiles. His “Look 
Into the Future” with its sputniks and 
space warfare is sobering. His conclu- 
sions permit us no complacency: the 
Soviets are well prepared to fight either 
an atomic or a limited war. The ques- 
tion remaining is: are we? 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 


as a ex- 


sources, 


THE CULTURED MAN 


By Ashley Montagu. 
World. 


284 pages. 
$3.95 


This book by a noted 
anthropologist is a 
bold attempt to define 
what is meant by “the 
cultured man” by ex- 
amining the habits, at- 
titudes, and qualities 
essential to the man 
of culture. The au- 
thor points out that 
an educated man is not always a cul- 


A. Montagu 


Select your books from our reviews 





tured man and that the cultured my 
is not the merely knowledgeable 
but the man who uses his knowled 
humanely. ; 

The book is written with sophistig 
tion and skill and is particularly pen: 
trating in its analysis of the Amerig 
cultural status. Dr. Montagu make 
strong plea for contemplation a 
sharply criticizes the hazards to priva 
and sound thinking in contemporg 
American life. His comments on sy 
things as mail advertising, public 4 
dress systems, and ordinary city nois 
will amuse some but will be taken ge 
ously by anyone who has fought agaiy 
the “uninvited gate-crashers of the soup 
barrier.” 


The chief weakness of the book, hog 


ever, lies in its analysis of man _ himse 
The author excludes completely 
supernatural element in assessing th 
attributes of the cultured man. § 
vigorously denies the existence of orig 
nal sin and argues that man’s iniquity 
something acquired after birth becavy 
of the lack of adequate love. T; 
Rousseauean doctrine has been refute 
so often, it is hardly possible to take 
seriously once again. 

Unique in the book is a method, ca 
sisting of fifteen hundred carefully & 
vised questions and their answers, { 
determining one’s own status on ty 
scale of culture. For those who ha 
often wondered what their cultw 
quotient is, here is a simple method ft 
learning the awful truth. 

CHARLES P. BRUDERI 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 





By Alan Moorehead. 301 page 
Harper. $l 
In re-telling the story 
of the October Revolu- 
tion in Russia, Mr. j 
Moorehead has _ not - ‘ 
added much to what 


other writers and his- 
torians have recorded 


in the past. In fact, 

i > 
the author draws on ™ al 
numerous secondary 4+ Moorehe 


sources in his rather dramatic accoull 
of the events preceding as well as du 
ing the time of the event. His ma 
interest seems to be to relate i 
sociological background of historical « 
currences. 

Mr. Moorehead does not attempt! 
examine the tenets of Marxism, eitlt 
as a theory or as a “guide to action 
We are given a colorful picture of ke 
sia under the Czar, of the problems@ 
the Russian people at the time, and | 
the maneuvers involved in the revo! 
tion itself. We see the movements a4 
read the life history of Lenin, but¥ 
do not have a good grasp of what idey 
drove him on. . 

As in other treatments of this # 
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Lenin, a good background is set. 











ject, the author deals in historical se- 
quences, which he writes about ably, 
and succeeds in establishing the mood 
of a bloody period. For one who knows 
little about what took under 
But 
for those whose interests lie deeper, 
whose interests are partisan, there is 
a certain disappointment at the end. 
The author draws no conclusions. He 
On the last page 
he quotes Churchill on a “controversial 
point” concerning whether Lenin could 
have “saved Russia 
and violence” which afterward: 
“He alone (Lenin) have 
the way back to the causeway 


place 


does not take sides. 


from extremities 
came 
found 
, The 
Russian people were left floundering 
in the bog. Their worst misfortune was 
his birth their next worst 
death.” 


could 


=e. es 


MARGARET BUDENZ. 


ART AND REALITY 


By Joyce Cary. 
Harper. 


175 pages. 
$3.00 


The late Mr. Cary, 
one of England’s most 
distinguished novelists, 
isa man who suspects 
“that aesthetic 
judgment is... charged 
with a 


our 


certain 


sensi- : 
bility which we must = & ‘ 
all moral.” In the Joyce Cary 
longest and = most 


thoughtful chapter of his little book, 
the author argues the proposition that 











Service 


> The jury had been out for 
hours and the foreman reported 
to the bailiff that the members 
had not been able 
verdict. 


to reach a 

“Well,” the other said, “if you 
can’t reach a verdict by eve- 
ning I'll bring in twelve sup- 
pers.” 

“You'd better make it eleven 
suppers,” the other said disgust- 
edly, “and one bale of hay.” 

—Hugh Russell 














every artist (most especially the novel- 
ist) is committed to a moral judgment 
in establishing the 


his artifact. 


fictional world of 

The novelist creates his own cosmos, 
and in doing so imposes a “moral idea 

. upon the chaos of the actual world, 
and it is this which gives the events of 
the actual world meaning for us. ; 
The writer selects his facts and “arranges 


their order to suit his own conception 
of values, his own theme .. .” 

Mr. Cary’s 
one, but 


thesis here is not a 
candor in 
sisting that the artist’s basic 


or “total symbol,” 


new 
in- 
intuition, 
influences the tenor 
of his whole work, is a surprisingly 


his refreshing 


clear note amid the chorus of propa- 
gandistic pseudo artists who disclaim 
any personal judgments in their work 
and insist ad infinitum that “life is like 
that.” 

Unfortunately for the work as a whole, 
Mr. Cary’s insights are more artistic and 
psychological than philosophical. He 
modestly disclaims the title of aesthetic 
philosopher. But too often he gives the 
impression that aesthetics is a way of 
life, the key to all truth. 

World Perspectives, of which the pres- 
ent work is the twentieth volume, has 
been conceived, according to its general 
editor, “out of a concern for the over- 
whelming accretion of facts which nat- 
ural science has produced but upon 
which this science has failed, by virtue 
of the inherent limitations of its present 
methods, to bestow any adequate mean- 
ing. It is the thesis of this Series that 
man has lost himself as the living cen- 
ter in a world created by himself.” 

There is just the barest hint of danger 
in Mr. Cary’s gentle and well-meaning 
reflections that this reorientation, this 
the disillusionment of the 
material, may try to find a new phil- 
osophical footing in the headier atmos- 
phere and more spiritual world of 
aesthetics. Beauty is truth, yes, and 
truth beauty—but in a more transcendent 
sense than the world of 
dreams of. 


reaction to 


aesthetics 


Art and Reality, despite its looseness 
of expression and occasional philosophi- 
cal lapses, is a valuable contribution to 
our modern aesthetic literature. 

ALBERT D. MOSER, C. S. P. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
By Henri Daniel-Rops. 


WHAT IS FAITH? 
By Eugene Joly. 
Hawthorn Books. 


128 pages. 


144 pages. 


each $2.95 


These two slim octavo volumes have al- 
ready evoked a flurry of excited com-- 
ments in the Catholic literary world. 
Their publication has caused keen an- 
ticipation for the remaining 148 vol- 
umes in process of being translated from 
the new French series The Twentieth 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 











REGNERY 


where good books 
are a habit 





NOW READY 
G. B. Stern 
AND DID HE STOP 
AND SPEAK TO YOU? 


Intimate portraits of Msgr. Knox, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, and others. 
$3.75 


Rudolf Schwarz 
THE CHURCH INCARNATE 
The sacred function of Christian architecture 
in contemporary life. 

$7.50 


OCTOBER 6 
M. F. Toal, D.D. 
THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
OF THE GREAT FATHERS 
Vols. I & II 


Each Sunday’s Gospel with the appropriate 
sermons of the Church Fathers 


Hand Edition 


$4.50 ea. 


Deluxe Edition 


$7.50 ea. 


OCTOBER 13 
William Ready 
THE POOR HATER 


A “different” Irish-American novel by a great 
new talent. 


$4.50 


OCTOBER 27 


William J. Young, S.]., 
translator-editor 


FINDING GOD IN ALL THINGS 

Seventeen essays in Ignatian spirituality. 
$4.50 

Jean Daniélou, S.J. 

THE LORD OF HISTORY 


In this book, God entering history becomes its 
center, judge, and light. 


NOVEMBER 10 
Paul Claudel 


A POET BEFORE THE CROSS 


The great French poet gives the meaning of the 
Cross in life and art. 
$6.50 


at all bookstores 
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CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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New Books 
on Mary 


My Lady Miriam 
By Melanie Marnas 


Translated by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. 
Using an approach that is fresh and re- 
liably historical, the author gives us a 
life of the Blessed Mother which con- 
tains a wealth of colorful details, and 
vividly recreates the political and social 
framework within which her life un- 


folded. $3.75 


Mediatress of All Graces 
By Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


The author of This Age and Mary now 
gives us a popular book of Mariology 
which contains some excellent new 
studies such as The Mother of Priests 
and Mother of Good Counsel. Solidly 
and appealingly written, this work 
should be of interest to all Catholics. 


$4.00 
Our Lady in the Gospels 
By Joseph Patsch 
Translated by Rev. Basil Wrighton. 


Basing his work on Scripture and aided 
by history, archaeology and geogra- 
phy, the author draws a true picture of 
Mary to help us understand the most 
glorious woman of all times. $4.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 














From 


IRELAND 


PICTORIAL CALENDAR 1959, size 13'2” x 
912”, with 12 full color pictures of Irish life 
and scenic beauty, printed on finest artpaper, 


with date-pads in Gaelic and English. (No ad- 
vertising matter) $1.00 per copy post free 
six for the price of five. 


IRISH CHRISTMAS CARDS, size 6% x 7%”, 
finest full-color reproductions of famous Irish 
paintings, beautifully mounted on white board 
Four cards to the packet (complete with enve- 
lopes) $1.00 per packet post free—six packets 
for the price of 5. ORDER NOW in time for 
Christmas. 


Campion Publications 


6 Cope St., Dublin, Ireland 





50 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


YOURS For Only 


Amazing Offer To Prove You Can 
Make Extra Money This Easy Way 
This *‘Exquisite’’ Assortment of 50 fine 
Christmas Cards is yours for only 25c. 
With it we'll show you — to earn $25 
to $200 in spare time. It’s easy —by showing 
folks our terrific new values in oa er 200 Greeting 
Card and Gift Sellers. We'll include kit of 3 Christ- 
mas Boxes on approval, FREE Imprint Album and 
full details. Whether you decide to ke eepthe sample kit 
or return it at o ur expense, the 50 Christmas Cards 
are yours tokeep! Send coupon with only 25c cNOW! 











| BOULEVARD ART PUBLISHERS, , Dept. 371- J 

235 — Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Il.. 

send my 50 Christmas Cards, also 
samples on approval per your 
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Catholi 


prope ses 


Century Encyclopedia. Haw- 
publish them at the 


of two each month during the com- 


thorn 
rate 
ing six years. 

What Is the Bible? is the 
to be published in English. 
vet it 
work ol 
COntempors ary 


first volume 
Not 
summarizes 


| 
| 
| 
. | 
writ- 


ten for experts, ably 
the 
field ot 
The 


readable 


some ol finest 


the 


experts in | 
biblical  sci- 
esult is a handy and highly 


writ- 


ence. 


introduction to the bible, 


ten by Daniel-Rops, the well-chosen 
editor-in-chief for the entire series. 
Eventually there will be 14 volumes 


of the encyclopedia specifically devoted 
studies. In this 
account is taken of the vast | 


to bible introductory 
volume, 
research during the past century which | 
has given modern scholars fresh insights | 
into the nature and origin of the sacred 
books. concerning the part 


played by God and the part played by 


Questions 


man in the composition of the books, 
the transmitting the 


| 

sacred | 

texts, the principles underlying biblical | 
| 

| 


manner ol 


interpretation, the difference between 
the Old and New Testaments, the 
authenticity of these ancient writings, 
are all considered briefly but usually 
with clarity and penetration. Educated 
laymen will find here an_ excellent 
orientation for reading the bible with 


understanding. 
is the second volume 
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What Is Faith? 
published in English. 
the 


scholastic 


The author puts 
language of 
Taking the 
“wave of atheism sweeping the modern 
the confusion of modern minds 
with the 
of the historical and physical sciences, 
the social upheavals shaking the mod- 
ern world, Pere Joly writes with a sense 


aside academic 


manuals. note ol 
world,” 


confronted amazing advances 


of profound compassion and under- 
many moderns 
lost their sense of spiritual direction. 
In a style personal and intimate and 
with he enthusiastically 


examines the ancient truths of the Faith 


standing for who have 


easy erudition, 


and makes them emerge with convincing 


clarity to minds seeking the personal 


element in religion and _ thirsting for 
an encounter with God. At times, be- 
cause of needed brevity, his discourse is 
not so satisfying, but as he repeatedly 
reminds the reader, there are other 
volumes in the series (14 in all are 
devoted to Knowledge and Faith) which 


treat questions torturing modern men. 
His book is with intellectuality 
and spirituality attuned to the souls of 
men today. 


alive 


This is a new kind encyclopedia. 


Keen analyses, clear explanations, and 


satisfying syntheses will apparently 
characterize this monumental work 
which has taken on the task of con- 


ancient Faith with the full 
scope of modern research in every field 
of knowledge. Congratulations to the 
venturesome publisher! 


fronting the 


GERARD ROONEY, C, P. 
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THE ORDEAL OF THE CAPTIVE | r 


NATIONS 


Hawthorne Daniel. 
Doubleday. 


316 pages. 
$4.50 


Despite its very perti- 
nent title, this book by 
an extremely able pro- 
fessional falls 
the traditional 
weakness of oversimpli- 
fication often found in 


writer 
into 


such volume 
works treating of im- 
complicated 


single ' 
H. Daniel 
mensely 
problems as those of eastern Europe. 
The scope of the book itself covers not 
only a brief historical description of 
the fight for independence waged by 
the ten nations crossing Europe from 
the Baltic to the Adriatic, but retells 
in vivid fashion the sordid story of how 
Communism took over following World 
War Il. 

The book’s major shortcoming stems 
from the author’s lack of intimacy with 
the area. He writes easily and interest- 
ingly, and the Soviet takeover of the 
Baltic and Balkan States is exceptionally 
well-related in concise and factual form, 
adapted to a popular readership. 

However, Mr. Daniel often overlooks 
or underemphasizes important factors. 
for instance, he wrongly the 
Austro-Hungarian) monarchy of — sup- 
pressrng “every nationalistic tendency” 
among the empire peoples, and he also 
fails to assess the strong religious dissent 
of largely Catholic Slovakia to the for- 
mation of Czechoslovakia. There are 
likewise mistakes of fact notably in con- 
nection with his treatment postwar 
Hungary. A notable deficiency is the 
poor bibliography which omits the stand- 
ard works on the satellites from Mac- 
Cartney’s Hungary to Seton-Watson and 
the recent and excellent The Balkans 
n Our Times by Robert Wolff. 

In sum, while popularly and informa- 
lwely written, this book cannot be 
recommended except for those readers 


accuses 


ol 


who wish only the quickest sort of 
contemporary survey attainable in a 
single sitting. 

ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY. 
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THE CATHOLIC BIBLE IN THE 
ST. PETER’S EDITION 


Hawthorn Books. 
Limited Edition 
Regular Edition 


1452 pages. 
$57.50 
$27.50 

Hawthorn Books has every right to be 

proud of its edition of the Bible. Every 

(detail of this edition reflects the superb 

taltsmanship and reverent attention 

that the Word of God deserves. The 
text of the Old Testament is the Douay- 

Challoner; that of the New Testament 

and the Psalms in the Westminster Ver- 

“on, up-to-date notes have been pre- 











j DOUBLEDAY 


| IMAGE 
-BOOKS 





| Slo 
«78 new additions 


to the popular series 
H “,.. Making the world’s finest 
Catholic literature 


available to all” 





For a complete list of all 74 Image Books now avail- 
able, please consult your bookseller or write to: 


DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





CHARACTERS OF THE 
REFORMATION 

Hilaire Belloc. Twenty-three brilliant 
profiles of key men and women of the 
Reformation present the heart of Bel- 
loc’s theories on this movement. 
(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 
Daniel-Rops. A distinguished and 
widely popular life of Christ which sets 
his personality and teaching against the 
background of the time. 

(Orig. $5.00) 2 volumes, each 95¢ 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 
Barbara Ward. A panoramic analysis 
of the foundations of Western society, 
the roots of its current problems and a 
program for solving them. 
(Orig. $5.00) 


THE BELIEF 
OF CATHOLICS 


Ronald Knox. A brilliant restatement 
of the credentials and truths of Christi- 
anity by the priest the London Times 
called “one of the outstanding figures 
of his generation.” (Orig. $2.75) 75¢ 


THE QUIET LIGHT 

Louis de Wohl. A sweeping historical 
novel of the life and times of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, bringing the man, 
his era and his philosophy vividly to 
life. (Orig. $2.95) 95¢ 


ST. BENEDICT 
Abbot Justin McCann, O.S.B. A dis- 
tinguished modern disciple of St. Bene- 
dict recreates the life and teaching of 
this great and lovable Saint. 
(Revised Edition. ) 


GOD AND 
INTELLIGENCE IN 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Fulton J. Sheen. A brilliant analysis of 
the modern flight from reason and how 
it has affected man’s ideas about God. 
Widely regardéd as Bishop Sheen’s 
finest book. (Orig. $3.75) $1.25 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
OF ST. FRANCIS 

Raphael Brown has edited and trans- 
lated this definitive edition of a be- 
loved spiritual classic, containing 19 
chapters which have never before ap- 
peared in English. 
(An Image Original) 


95¢ 


85¢ 


95¢ 
















Every parent should have this 
new book about child train- 
ing. It is free; no obligation. 
Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Dept. 2710 


Covers all ages 





WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, gold coins, 
antique jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your articles returned. We are licensed gold 
buyers. Write for FREE information. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








MAKE MONEY WRITING 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS 








FREE ! Send name—no 


money—for names and ad- 
dresses of editors now buy- 
ing from beginners, also 
descriptions of short para- 
graphs for which they pay 
$2.00 to $25.00 each. 


you don’t have to be a trained author to make 

money writing. Hundreds now getting checks 
every week for short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell. Easy coaching, no 
tedious study. Lots of small checks add up quickly. 
Send name for information and list. I’ll mail every- 
thing right away—Free! BENSON BARRETT, 
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Famous Heart Doctor tells 


How To Avoid Painful 
HEART ATTACKS 


One of the most fascinating books ever to be 
published is HELPING YOUR HEART by 
the very-learned New York heart specialist, 
Dr. Emanuel Goldberger. This amazing new 
book tells causes of heart troubles and com- 
plete latest medical information about HIGH 
BLOOD PRESSURE or HARDENING OF 
THE ARTERIES. Contains 28 full chapters, 
including “‘Heart Disease IS Curable’’. “‘Head- 
ache and Its Causes”, “Dizziness”, “Difficult 
Breathing’, “Low Fat and Low Cholestrol 
Diet”, etc. 


65 actual doctor's photographs and 
color diagram. 128 Pages. 


This book will prove of utmost interest. Gives you the 
4 latest heart information. Originally published at 
$3.7 . Now available through . Health Club 
(for A very limited time) at the amazing LOW PRICE 
of 75¢ plus 25¢ to cover postage and handling. Don't 
wait! Send one dollar with your name and address to 


U. S. Health Club 
Dept. M-12 Bergenfield, N.J. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Raise BIG FUNDS! 





\ Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500 
with nis winning plan that has bee s 
\ suc essful in Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday School 
Sororities, Lodges, etc yur t 


yutlays or money risks 
up can offer direct-fr 


Supplies are ser and you 








\ F t > merchandise is sold and 
: the customer satisfied; unsold lots can be 
‘> eturned. We'll gladly send you all details 
and returnable samples to show at your next 

\ meeting. Please write and give n of 
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ANY INSTRUMENT 


. . . even if you don’t know 
a single note of music now! 
I MAG _ I 


ul can soon 


dreamed you could pla 
your friends with 


en ou never 


surprist 






musical abilits No special talent or previous training 
needed. Spend just a few nutes a day—and only a 
few cents per lesson Teach your — to play f 

gui » accord n, wh instrument hoos 
ama zingly rapid f s because you start right out blay: 
ing real pieces by note No bor’ ng exercises 
1,000,000 students including Lawrence Welk 

Stop Cheating Yourself of These Joys! 

Popularity! friends. Gay parties Good 
Career, Extra Money understand, appr eci t 
about n arn lives and compositions 


Banish worries and 
expression, creative urge, Gain sel 
-eegpe COUPON FOR FREE BOOK—Read 
vhole ting story of this wonde 
noma trated book. For 
copy. U. S. School 
Studio 11510, "port Washington, 


salesman will call 


lax! 





great I 
Satisfy se 


-} thor 
FREE 
of pene. 
N.Y 





U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Studio 11510, Port Washington, N. Y. 

Please send ne your 36-pag illustrated Free Book 
I'm interested in playing (name instrument 

I do I do NOT—have instrument now 
NAME ceseeseseretereesrtrrnetnneuns 
AddreSS seeesseeees ce seeeeseeeees | 

(please print 
| 
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pared by Fr. Dyson, S.J., and Fr. Foster. 
The in two columns and 
divided into sense paragraphs. It 
very readable, practical family Bible. 
There 


text is set is 


is a 


It is also a very beautiful book. 
are forty-eight superb color 


famous paintings. 


plates ol 
\ special section con- 


tains Roger van der Weyden's “The 
Descent from the Cross” in full and in 
seven details. There is a full-color por- 
trait (by Karsh) of Pope Pius XII. The 
limited edition is bound in grained, 
red morocco; the regular edition in 
Rexine, a durable, plastic-impregnated 
cloth. The edges are gilded in 24 karat 
gold. The Bible is boxed in a well-de- 
signed case stamped with the papal 
coat-of-arms. The two editions differ 


only in the quality of the binding and 


the box. 

In a special letter for this edition, 
Pope Pius XII wrote: “We extend to 
all an earnest invitation to partake of 
this heavenly food and to avail them- 
selves of this gift of God.” Hawthorn 
Books has produced an outstanding 
book that will make that invitation 
more widely accepted, a beautiful book 
which those who can afford it will be 


justly proud to own. 


JEREMIAH KENNEDY, C.P. 


THREE’S COMPANY 


By Alfred Duggan. 
Coward-McCann. 


286 pages. 
$3.95 


This remarkable novel 
could at 
length, and profitably, 
from any one of three 


be discussed 


points of view—the 
artistic, the historical, 
or the political. But 


probably the simplest 


thing to say about it Alfred Duggan 
in a short review is 
that it is one of those works of the 


imagination which have about them an 


air of distinction. If it isn’t a major 
masterpiece, and it probably isn’t, it 
is certainly a minor one. doubt that 
it will become a best-seller of the com- 
monplace sort. But I wouldn’t be at 
all surprised to see it, ten years from 


now, appearing in a handsome special 
It which, like 
tain champagnes, should age beautifully 
and retain its sparkle. 

Seen through the consciousness of 
Marcus Aemilius Lepidus, Three’s Com- 
pany panorama of the 
Triumvirate which that well-inten- 
tioned patrician bumbler participated, 


edition. is a novel cer- 


dramatic 
in 


is a 


to his eventual personal humiliation, 
with Mark Anthony and = Octavius 
Wit, irony, urbanity, and pathos 
Mr. Duggan’s treatment 
(nd how real, how present, 
immediate, how alive the 
makes Julian Rome seem to the reader! 
You feel that you are watching not 


Cesar. 
characterize of 
his theme. 
how style 


so 











Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 














The famous shop 
ot Catholic Books 


THE 
NEWMAN 


SHRIN 


ond reservec 


Mass on the 

BOOKSHOP | _ - 
Trip wi e 

Catholic books, Prayer books , 


and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 


Mexico City | 
Cholula, Aca 


. : 2 Fl 
viewed or advertised in The - a 
Sign. Catalogs available. Weite 

For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md, Trav 







226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md, 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.¢. 


Monaster 
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NEW—Imported from Italy 


HOME" 


PIECE 


ALTAR |. 


A LASTING DEVOTIONAL it SS 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Every Catholic family 
should have this enduring 
home altar, as an external 
expression of inner piety. 
Beautifully decorated with 
gold leaf, made of durable 
plastic it contains 6 re- 
movable pieces including 
chalice and tabernacle 
which opens to hold the 
chalice, 2 candlesticks with 
candies and crucifix. The 

















































































. Assembled, it measures 35” wide by 
high. SEND NO MONEY, pay postman 
$1.98 plus Ee and handling, or send $1.98, 
we pay postag “ 7 
MEDFORD ‘PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 311 , 

Bo 1., New York 


x 39, Bethpage, 





Most deliciou 










































Mammoth-size 

anteed or mo: 

Only FRESH. 

YOUR OWN PHOTO and FREE in eac 

Wri 

YOUR NAME PRINTED ; we 

mp The Origi: 

on PHOTO Xmas CARDS) Rags 

Biggest offer of its ‘ ; 
aco: a 

Merry Christmas from your favorite FOR e 

Happs NewYeor Snapshot, picture, gt 






print or negative, 

hoy YOUR name or 5 00 
NY name printed 

t REE on EACH! Also, 

FREE negative, if you don’t have one. Others charge 

for making negative! Send your favorite snapshot or mp 

ative TODAY! Our prices now — $1.00 for 25 rich-looking 

beautiful cards instead of $2.00 or more others charge 

LIMIT AT THIS LOW PRICE but please include 3c ft 

pstg. & hdlg. for each set of 25 pictures. Free envel@ 

with each card ordered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Deph jd 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, 114 E. 32 St., N. Y. 16, 4% 


sya vsuns TR-JONES pr 




























Start NOW to enjoy 


JESUIT TEA 


More than 200 years ago the Jesuit colonix® 
of South America cultivated an amazing 
herbal leaf of delicious 
promoting properties. Today 
intensively cultivate this Jesuit 
known as Yerba Maté. Builds energy, 
nerves, aids digestion, creates a feeling © 
physical and mental well-being. Get the fact 
about “Nature’s own miracle food.” Re 
what people like yourself have written us (0 
solicited) after trying it. Send for “The Wor 
derful Story of South American Maté.” Wy 
FREE! or I'll include the story with a 
supply of Yerba Maté for $1. Comes in tea 


D. TURET, Importer 
734 Village Station, New York 14, N. Y. 
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Pilgrimage To 


MEXICO 


Featuring the 
SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 


GUADALUPE 


ond reserved place in the Cathedral for High 
Moss on the Feast Day Dec. 12 





Two Weeks Nov. 29- Dec. 13 


Trip will be guided by a spiritual leader and 
will include places of special interest to 
Catholics 


Mexico City and environs, Puebla Cuernavaca, 
Cholula, Acapulco Spa Penafiel and Fortin De 
las Flores 


Air Travel via the scheduled airlines 


Write now for detailed itinerary 
Travel Dept. The SIGN 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 


SEPT OTe TOTO O Cree 








RAISE MONEY 


for your Church... 
sell delicious 


DEEP SOUTH PECANS 


mE Most delicious pecans you’ve ever tasted! 
Mammoth-sized beauties — satisfaction guar- 
amteed or money back. 
Only FRESH, NEW CROP nuts shipped. 
Recipes in each package. 
Write now for details and prices! 


The Original DEEP SOUTH PECANS 
Dept. S-1 Greenville, Alabama 








giant inflatable toys of 
, pre-historic monsters 


"7 GIGANTIC 
- I DINOSAURS 


for $ 00 


plus 25¢ 
post. 


upto 4 feet tail 
Command these fun-loving pre-historic 
monsters to your every prank Toss them 
in the aur and they always land on their 
feet Made of molded one-piece 
Quality latex completely inflatable 
with genuine toss up feet action 
Thrill to thei fascinating names 
PLATEOSAURUS SEA SERPENT 
PROTOCERATOPS - TRITASNAPATUS 
SPHENACONDON TRACHODON 
: CERATOSAUROS 
Each set contains all 7 DINOSAURS for 
only $1.00 plus 25¢ postage and handling per 
Set. The most exciting gift a child can re- 
teive. Money Back Guarantee. In ordering 
please PRINT name and address. 


GIANT DINOSAURS, Dept. 0-758 
MEAST 32nd ST NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


ft ae A 
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much a brilliant unfolding of an ancient 
civilization as a fresh and profound 
revelation of eternal human nature. 
The device employed, that of human- 
izing the Roman statues, has been em- 
ployed before, notably by Bernard Shaw, 
Robert Graves, and Thornton Wilder. 
But Mr. Duggan employs it with a deft- 
ness superior to that of 
acknowledged masters of it. 
of the most 
novelists. 


even those 
He is one 
convincing of historical 
JOHN DINEEN. 


EUSTACE AND HILDA 


By L. P. Hartley. 
British Book Center. 


736 pages. 
$5.95 


Seldom has the complex relationship 
between a brother and sister been ex- 
plored so completely and competently 
in fiction as in this trilogy. The locale 
is England. Eustace is a gentle and 
sociable fellow who lives to please and 
to be pleased. Hilda, who is four years 
older than he, is his antithesis. Hers 
is a puritan spirit, proud, independent, 
and rebellious. 

Hilda’s primary aim in life is the 
moulding of Eustace to the image of 
her ideal. Since the whole bias of 
Eustace’s nature is contrary to hers, 
to submit to her is to thwart his own 
fulfillment; yet his very gentleness makes 
him dependent on her direction and 
sanction. 

The first book of the trilogy, The 
Shrimp and the Anemone, serves as 
prologue: it introduces 
Hilda as children and establishes the 
material and_ psychological situations 
which will determine their future. Sym- 


Eustace and 








Worker’s Paradise 


> \ delegation of Russians visited 
a factory in California. Their 
spokesman asked a foreman how 
many hours a week his men were 
working. 

“Forty hours,’ said the fore- 
man. 

The Russian shook his head, 
remarking that in his country 
they worked hours a 
week. 

“You'd never get this crew to 
work those hours,” said the fore- 
man; “they’re a bunch of Com- 
mies.” 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


seventy 




















How Thousands upon Thousands of Folks 
SAVE OVER $1,000,000 
Buying 


VITAMINS 


The Easy Vitamin-Quota 
Direct-to-Home Way! 
BUY IN CONFIDENCE! All orders su- 
pervised by qualified pharmacists! 


SAVE MONEY NOW for months ahead! 


VITAMIN A | VITAMIN 
25,000 Units 250 MG. 
was 100 for .. : 
250 for .. 
1,000 fo 1,000 for . 


50,000 U 
for 


1,000 for . 
| “RED” VIT. 





VITAMIN E—5O Int’l Units 
100 for $2.50 250 for $5.75 1,000 for 
100 Int'l Units 
100 for $3.35 250 for $7.85 1,000 for $27.00 


| ROYAL JELLY _ 


Get Capsules of 50 Mg. POTENCY 
Not $20, Not $15 but only $9 per 100 


Highest quality, pure nectar of the queen bee. 
Freshly packed. Order today! 


50 Caps., $4.95 100 Caps., $9.00 
250 Caps., $20.50 500 Caps., $38.50 


NOW! Enjoy the Health Benefits 


OF THIS FAMOUS 


FOOD SUPPLEMENT 


and SAVE OVER $3 PER 100! 


16 VITAMINS 
12 MINERALS 


In a Single Tablet 


FOR 1 
es Dit 


Including the Important 
“RED” Vitamin B12 : 
Along with Other Stimulants for the Growth of 


RED BLOOD CELLS— 


Try This FRESHLY-PACKED Guaranteed-Potency 
All-Vitamin-Mineral Formula—PLEMS—Containing 
28 Nutritional Factors—at a cost of $2.35 for 100 
tablets—One a Day is an Adequate Dose 
Compare the potencies of this splendid tablet with 
any Vitamin-Mineral formula On supplement 
regardless of name or _ price and get quick proof 
this remarkable value cannot be equalled any 
where in America! 





Each PLEMS tabiet contains 
Vit. A $,000 USP units | Fluorine 5 . | Rutia 
Vit. D 1,600 USP units | Iron Choline 
Vitamin 8-12 2 Mcg. | Calcium Inositol 
Folic Acid 0.3 Mg. | Mangonese 1 Mg. | lodine ’ 
Vitemin C 50 mg. | Cal. Molybdenum 0.5 Mg. 
Vitomin 8-1 5 Mg. Pantotherate 3 Mg. | Potassium 5 Mg. 
Vitamin 8-2 2g. | Niacinamide 20 Mg. | Zinc 3 
Vitamin 8-6 0.5 Mg. | Vitamin K 0.2 Mg. | Mognesium 10 Mg. 
Cobalt 0.15 Mg. | Vitamin E 1.25 1.U.| Phosphorus 110 Mg. 
“opper 1 Mg. | Bietin 1 Meg. 


$2.35 500 Tabs 
$5.25 1000 Tabs 


Vitamins listed are sold only at the addresses be- 
low. Order C.O.D. or save all y sending 
check or money order, We pay all postage. Money 
back if not satisfied. 


VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Prescription Specialists and one of the world’s 
largest distributors of vitamins. Est. 1923, Serv- 
ing over 2,000,000 families coast-to-coast. 
Dept. T-468, 880 Bway., N.Y. 3, N.Y., or 
Dept. T-468, 1125 Crenshaw Blvd., 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Sales in Calif. add 4% to total of order. 


$10.00 





Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THF Sien @ Ocrtroser, 1958 





























SAINT Scene 








Vincent gn eee 
Bishop, v 
64 pp., 3! 4” x 6” 





THE SECOND SPRING 
»v. Kenan Carey, C.P., ree 
amazing life story 
of Dominic of the Mother of 
3 ioni who re- 
ceived John Henry Cardinal 
y i Catholic 











take your 





chorce 





ST. GABRIEL, 
PASSIONIST 


The full, life-story of a 
youth of 18 who gave up 
wealth & fame to become 
a Passionist. He never at- 
tained the priesthood but 
his simple, devout life as 
student won sainthood for 
him. Written by Father Ca- 
millus, C.P. -Cloth binding 


FSS a ae : |. ene $2.75 








SAINT GABRIEL 


Brief life of the youth who 
became a saint while only a 


Passionist student. 


C4 ppr., SIS” SGP cececcesessssenes 


CHAMPION OF CHURCH & 
POPE 


of Saint 
Passionist 


action saga 


N: apoleon. 
a ee: 15¢ 





or easy ordering 
THE SIGN Book pert. 


UNION CITY, N. J. 





BC 
of PASSIONIS] - 
thiffon. fre 





THE SIGN BOOK DEPT. Union City, N. J. 
Please send 


is 


that 


96 pp., 


bons. The 
tismal gift 

Inf 
HEIRLOOM 


CONFIDENCE IN GOD 

Still the best of all our “best 
sellers,” 
“words 


me the following as I have indicated: 


above 





this 


ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 


Booklet 


Founder : 


achievements, 
56 pp., 





booklet 
encouragement” 
written to convince 
everything else 
God craves your love. 
ed in large, 
durable 


Print- 
clear type with 
finish blue 
title stamped in gold. 

8%" x 5 


cover, 


The 
Perfec 
Gift 


HA! 


BAP 


and lined 





















ONE 


| 


IIT RAY CO., 


biography of the MAGA 
i inspirations, 

canonization. SFor The L 

I crasatenceginee 15¢ Service, W 


Most Reliat 
Subseriptio1 
Service. Sp 
For FREE | 
‘ 


Davi 
SA 7-0174 


COMPLE 


BIG 48-CU 
ELECTRIC 


SAINT GEMMA 
Yearned to be a 
nun but earned stigm 
sainthood instead. 
64 pp., 3%” x 6”. 





THINKING WITH GOD 
Written for these tims 
tension and_ turmoil, 
booklet provides “the 
sketches” to help yo 
restful, ‘“‘tranquil pm 
Beautiful two-color 
reproduces the i 
painted sculpture of the 
demption by J. S. S 
64 pp., 340” X GB” cccesereen 


REVISTA 





CL) Complete set of 7 Booklets shown—@ $1 including postat | Year, $ 
——Copy(ies) of the Book, St. Gabriel, Passionist—@ $2.75 NOVENAS’ CF 
One 100 More Than Mor Complete Li 
No. Copy Copies 100¢ Than M:z 
@ @ @ One —.25-99e 100c 10h 
1 Ole O 12¢ 12¢ . Copy @ 20¢ @ 17¢ @1K IE WMISTA Press 
2. Olis¢ Of 12¢ 12¢ O2¢ — OO @ 
3. O15¢ O12¢ —12¢ Ow2e — U &@ 
4. 01 15¢ OF 12¢ ~ 12¢ 
5. (1 15¢ [C) 12¢ —12¢ 
Set & Single Copy orders: I enclose $.................00 . Using onl; 
Book & Quantity Orders: Please : for total copies, Dl—iem ge xes: 
00 Quantity rders: ease me or tota pies, 2 gluinc 
postage 'o prove this 
> is ‘ confiden 
MY NAME_____ hobby and, 


ADDRESS 


ss 


STATE__ 








The 
Perfect 


eect for BABY 


HANDMADE 


BAPTISMAL 
BONNET 


Dainty baby bonnet, hand- 
made from softest nylon 
chiffon, fronted with lace 
and lined. Top sheered, 
and decked with tiny rib- 
pons. The perfect bap- 
tismal gift and keepsake. 
Infant at only. $2. +" eommpald. 
No C.O.D. 


HEIRLOOM BONNETS, Box 484, Dubuque, lowa 











ONEY in DONUTS 


Make new greaseless do- 
nuts in kitchen. No smoke. 
Sell Stores. Half Profit. 
Cash Daily. No exp. nec. 
FREE RECIPES. No ob- 
ligation. 

MT RAY CO., 3605 So. 15th Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Wor The Lowest Prices And Guaranteed 

"Service, Write To America’s Finest And 

Most Reliable Agency For Your Magazine 

Subscription Needs. Over 28 Years Of 

Service. Special Christmas Prices. 

For FREE Catalog and Information, write 
SHEPARD W. DAVIS 


Davis Building 4 Broad St. 
$A 17-0174 Staten Island 4, N.Y. 











COMPLETELY NEW AND AUTOMATIC 
‘fccraie’ PERCOLATOR 
COFFEE URN 


GIVEN To Cae “oe? 
ITHOUT a ‘cosT! 

Swit Just add cold water and 

coffee, turn switch and watch it 

perk. Brews 48 cups automatically. 

I'll send this Percolator to your 

group in advance, with a supply 

of my famous flavorings. Have 10 

. members sell only 5 bottles each, 
lis yours to keep! Take up to 60 days; we give credit. 
Now for Complete Details FREE! 
and address for my exciting Plan which gives your 
new Percolator and other valuable equipment or 
gdollars to your treasury — sent free, noobligation. 


H WADE 2730 Tyree St., Lynchburg, Va. 








REVISTA CATOLICA (semi-monthly) 


1 Year, $3.00 — 2 Years, $5.00 
FREE PRICE LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPH., 
NOVENAS, ETC., FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 
Complete Line of Apostleship of Prayer 
Material in Spanish 


REVISTA PRESS - Box 203 Dept. S - El Paso, Tex. 


ROSARIES Easy, enjoy- 
"able, light 


Using only fine wire, a wide choice of 
‘ ) ctucifixes, centerpieces and small pliers. 
= 00 gluing or soldering. Free decade 
‘0 prove this to _you. Ideal for shut-ins to 
confidence in themselves by gainin 

. hobby cand, in some cases, a source o 
ty: a friends. Write for free catalog 


eca: 
_ueeaty ‘AND SPRATLIN COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 














bolically, Eustace is the shrimp to be 
devoured by an anemone, his sister. 

In the second book, The Sixth 
Heaven, Eustace is an Oxford under- 
graduate, academically and socially suc- 
but still fettered emotionally 
by Hilda. Her approval is still essential 
to his peace of mind. 

The last book, from which the trilogy 
takes its name, has Eustace in Venice 
writing a book under the platonic in- 
of Lady Nelly Stavely, 
his dashing, aristocratic young friend 
who in the meantime, back in England, 
seduces and then deserts Hilda. Trau- 
matized by her guilt, she lapses into 
nervous paralysis. Eustace, upon his 
return from Italy, devises a scheme to 
cure Hilda. He has her undergo a second 
shock, but her return to health becomes 
the cause of his own death. 

The narrative that weaves together 
the three parts of this volume is sur- 
passed by the author’s descriptive powers 
and dialogue techniques. On one level, 
moreover, Eustace and Hilda is a pic- 
ture of twentieth-century English life: 
on another, a psychological study of 
the impress of a dominant individual, 
Hilda, upon the unconscious of a sensi- 
tive personality, Eustace. 

The Dean of British critics, Lord 
David Cecil, has already labeled this 
trilogy “a masterpiece ... in any 

by any standard. American 
critics can only echo his judgment. 
GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


cessful, 


fluence aunt of 


age 


THE MAGIC BARREL 


By Bernard Malamud. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


The world in writing 

of Bernard Malamud 

is largely that of the 

more or less impover- 

ished and_ confused 

New York City Jew as 

opposed to that of 

Marjorie Morningstar 

and the milieu of 

which Herman Wouk B. Malamud 
writes. For while in these thirteen short 
stories Malamud occasionally goes as 
far afield as Italy, he is still never very 
far in thought and sympathy from New 
York’s lower East Side. 

The stories are in almost every in- 
stance brilliantly written. Mr. Malamud 
is a superb craftsman who is not afraid, 
when it is right and proper, to use an 
“O. Henry ending” to a story built on 
the usual formlessness that we think of 
today as The New Yorker formula. The 
stories that comprise the book have ap- 
peared in that weekly and in Partisan 
Review, Commentary, and Discovery. 
That might prepare the reader for 
“slice of life’ realism; it does not pre- 
pare him for the rather piteous mysti- 


You are what you read. Read good books 





START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @)¥mis 
SPAN iS ke ALMOST OVERNIGHT! 


ERE’S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Listen to FRE -sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 
imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
anguage you want. We'll also send free information on 
“ll Cortina course. Ne obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 13310, 136 W. 52nd St.. New York 19. 


LOCKET NECKLACE 


Beautiful design with rhinestones. 
Space inside for two pictures. 18” 
chain. Gift boxed, postpaid, gold 
plated chain $2.50. Sterling silver 
chain $2.75. Send check or money 
order to 


ay) 


IF &G WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Oid AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 


National Limited Finderne 
124 Pearl Street 
Somerville, N.J. 

















FALL EVERGREEN 
BARGAIN 


5 YEAR OLD 
COLORADO 


(in lots 


BLUE $ 
SPRUCE 


Northern grown, Bushy Trees $1 
These trees are so beautiful you'll hardly believe 
your eyes when you see them delivered at your 
door this fall. Not tiny seedlings, but choice heavy- 
rooted, well-branched 5 year old trees. WILL ADD 
a BEAUTY AND VALUE TO bes R ae FOR 

EARS TO COME, Every tree is rthe grown 
pi a nice, Wwell-sha aped. Planting 
clarded. 
Postage paid on prepaid orders. C.O0.D.'’s welcome 
with 25°¢ advance deposit. Limited offer—so please 
write today. 5 trees for $5.00. Orders for less than 
3 are $1.25 per tree—minimum order two trees. 
The more you order, the more you save—10 trees 
for $9.50, 20 for $18.00. Please add 50¢ for pack- 
aging and handling. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

On arrival, if you are not 100¢7¢ satisfied, 
return for money back. 

ee ey eee 


‘instructions 


simply 


FAMILY GARDENS NURSERY SALES CO., 
DEPT. 160-945, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 
) 2 for $ 2.50 $1.25 
5 for .00 
» 10 for 9.50 
20 for 18.0¢ 
Please add 50¢ for ha: ‘dling 


PRINT Name 


THE SIGN @ OCTOBER, 


1958 73 








. «.@ gift that will be cherished! 


MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 


cally plays Gounod’s ‘“‘Ave Maria’’ as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) $11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Room 806M » 001 vost 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 

Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 

climate. Modern buildings including a large 

gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 

major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 


For 











Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 











IN FLORIDA—A College 


Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Fully accredited College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES in Education 
and English 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE in Nursing 


Two-year Terminal Course 
in Secretarial Science 


Address the Dean 
BARRY COLLEGE, 


Miami 38, Florida 











_Marywood School_ 


For girls. High | School for yy and 
day d by the Sisters 
of Providence. ally accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, a, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116. RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 
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A MANGER FOR CHRISTMAS 








ALL WOOD mangers. Made of good seasoned 
lumber. Stained beautiful dark oak finish. 
Make your creche more attractive with this 
ALL WOOD manger. Size 12” x 10” x 10” 
shipped fully assembled. Order several for 
Xmas gifts. ONLY $3.00 postpaid. (Statues 
NOT included) Send check or money order. 
No C.0.D. Money back guarantee. 


TUBE CITY WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
623 Ridge St. McKeesport, Pa. 








tion, 





MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
i Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
log. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake Street, Aurora, III. 


builds men. 
Sports for all 


boys. 





|} MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. 
rts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
business administration, home-making, 
technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
pus; stimulating social and sports program. 
catalog. 


Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., 


degrees. Liberal 


courses, 
medical 
ca 
write for 








Indianapolls 22, Ind. 





Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 





Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. -- Ss, BF. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including — art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, bi 

campus. Interesting cultural, athietic, social ae 
Conducted by the Sisters of ‘Providence. Catalog. 


Box 47 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IN 











ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


ae | accredited liberal arts college 
or women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, 
of Music. Academic and basic professional courses 
in Nursing. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
Catalogs on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Arts, 
Bachelor 








—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. 
degree. Majors in eleven fields. Dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Organized sports; swimming, boat- 
ing; hockey 100-acre campus on Maine coast. 
Less than two hours from Boston. Tuition, board 
and room: $1210. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 


Saint Joseph's College 


: 

Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 

Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees in liberal 

arts, elementary ond secondary education, secretarial 

science and medical technology. 

Swimming . Sfee Club 
Newspaper 














Winter Sports 
Boating Archer: Dances 
15 wooded acres on ta ke Sebago 18 mi. from Portland. 
1100 ft. beach. vines * $1100. talog 
o. Windham, “Maine. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 





cism which Mr. Malamud finds hidd 
in his commonplace characters x 
which he translates by his understand 
and compassion into stories that haye 
haunting quality. 

It is an ethnic rather than a religig 
mysticism with which Mr. Malamud; 
vests his stories. Even when the may 
is comic, his characters manage to y 
themselves in a sort of hapless wor 
sadness. “By the waters of Babylon, 
sat down and wept.” Yet the stories g 
not drenched with pity; on the cont 
they have rather a shining glow. Tj 
is a book that the discriminating read 
will find most rewarding. 

DORAN HURL 









HOUSE OF MANY ROOMS 


214 pag 
$3 


By Robin White. 
Harper. 


This is a novel sort of 
novel. Instead of con- 
nected narrative, it 
consists in a series of 
sketches, almost short 
stories, (the author’s 
forte). The 
unifying link is that 
all the sketches con- Robin Whit 
cern the same family, 

that of the Rev. Mr. Fisher, a Cj 
necticut Yankee in India. As such 
reads like a foreign missionary vers 
of Life With Father. Despite the s 
plicity and good humor, however 
is not quite for the children to re 
The profanity of the Fisher offsprij 
even if common today’s adok 
cents, is still not pleasant to hear in 
reputedly religious family. 


previous 


‘VA 


among 





That raises another point. Js the mj 
sionary’s family a religious one? Li 
life and India and constant contact wi 
Hindu custom eventually pose the wi 
dering question: ‘“‘Who’s  convetti 
whom?” One son becomes a Hindu} 
man and another consorts with a Hind 
ghost. The third son asks persistent) 
“What is one supposed to get out 
life?” and neither of his parents ¢ 
him even a remotely clear ans 
At this point, a Catholic reader is a 
to judge (probably too harshly) 
is the inevitable fate of denatutt 
Christianity when it encounters lv 
grown heathendom. 

If you don’t care to ponder th 
problems too deeply, you can @l) 
the book for entertainment. Thet 
enough of it there. The author 5 
good writer, if not yet a good novell 
A trifling sidelight is his casual asst} 
that the reader will underst# 
certain Indian terms as readily 3° 
author (who grew up in India) une 
stands them. But if an Indian show 
“Yarru?” at you, would you know wa 
to do? 


give 


tion 


JAMES F. FISHER, G5! 
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THE ONCE AND FUTURE KING 


By T. H. 
Putnam. 


White. 677 pages. 


$4.95 


that 
better 

this 
year, Evelyn 
Waugh writes another 
Helena, than this book 
by the Englishman 
T. H. White. This is 


version of 


not likely 


read a 


It’s 

you'll 
historical 
unless 


novel 





a modern 


T. H. White 


the legend of King 

Arthur and his knights of the round- 
table, following closely the pattern of 
Malory’s Morte D’Arthur. Mr. White's 
knowledge of the Middle Ages is both 
vast and minute, and his insight into 
character is genuine: this combination 


of creative instinct and scholarship, the 
sine qua non of the historical novelist, 
is what gives his book its unusual stature. 

A long novel, it 
its first quarter, 
js reared in the 
the 


gician. 


is most winning in 
in which young Arthur 
ways of the world 
unworldly Merlin, the ma- 
Merlin appears as a whimsical 
genius, laboring under the burden 
necromancy, knowing what the future 
holds for his young charge, but reluctant 
to reveal The scenes 
in which he transports his pupil into 
the animal world, in 
\rthur’s education, 
Alice 


by 
very 


of 


his knowledge. 


order to further 
have the charm and 


of 


delight in Wonderland—the 
same magical quality, the same un- 
anny fostering of uncommon’ good 


sense by means of nonsense. 

Less successful is the last portion of 
the book, in which the heart of the 
epic tragedy emerges. Arthur, betrayed 
by his wife Guinevere and friend Lance- 
lot, sees his knightly kingdom destroyed 
by racial rivalry and by the turning of 
the wheels of justice which he is power- 
less to stop. This should be the most 
impressive part of the book. But the 
truth is that the author’s forte is wit, 
uwbanity, and charm. For epic tragedy, 
for the brutal, harsh dealings of the 
tough Middle Ages, Mr. White does not 
display the necessary grandeur. To write 
atrue epic, the writer must have a touch 
of the awesome about him, even a touch 
of pomposity, Milton Paradise 


as in 


Lost or even Shakespeare in Lear. But 
Mr. White is gentle, delicate, and in- 
tospective. As a highly civilized man, 
he likes to consider all sides of a ques- 
tion, and prefers, when dealing with 
foibles, to call shades gray rather than 
black or white. As a result, there is 


Wit, Not gusto, and a certain twentieth- 


fntury sentimentality where 


there was 
mee stark tragedy. Nevertheless, the 
first portion of the book—as well as 


the author’s detailed recounting of life 
in the Middle Ages—make this a book 


far superior, as entertainment, to the 


seat proportion of novels published in 
RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


any single year. 
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Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Aesedtetion of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 

ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS .2x2. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Dominic. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 

















LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Teacher Training 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 











BALTIMORE 10 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 


conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 


Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 
address the Director of Admissions 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 














LA SALLE 
Military oe 


Foremost Catholic 
school under CI iri 
cre lited college 
9-12. Small class 
rating Beautiful 
Great South Bay th year 
Write f r Catal g£ 
Oakdale, L. 1., 


military preparato ry 
istian Brothers. A 
ener ion 
a 
160 acre 


Grade 
highest 
ampus on 


Box S New York 








College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y: 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 

Accredited by Board of Regents and 
Association. College Preparatory 

Highest caliber instruction with accepted 

methods. arm, home-like atmosphere and careful 

supervision. Fire-proof buildings on beautiful 42 

acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. Catalog. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 


Grades 1-12. 
Middle States 
courses. 





Registrar, 











Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 


COLLEGE tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful _ location. 


WHITE a Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. 


Forty minutes from 
NEW YORK New York City. 











Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year 
courses for resident and day 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 


college preparatory 
students conducted 


of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 
Office of Admissions 
Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 

















Conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., an . in 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


oie; 


Prepares di 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
devoted to Higher Education of Women. 


usic Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 


Cincinnati, * four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 


Recognized courses lead- 
Business, 
In co-operation 








For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 
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MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

@ Bachelor of Arts 

@ Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 


ST. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and secondary 
teacher education; art, music, home economics 
education. 200-acre campus in foothills of Alleg- 
heny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. Catalog 
on Request. Write Box 23-S. 














SAINT FRANCIS 


1 of tradition and academic 





A college preparatory scho 





accomplishment Graduates in leading Olleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12 blished 184 
by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 70 acres, 


Full varsity and intra-mural athletic program. 
Write for catalog. 
Father George, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 





Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike - 
phere. 350-acre ampus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley New residence hall, liberal arts bu 1g. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary Early application advised ‘atalog 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 








PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


Would you like to be- 
come a Pallottine Sister? 
As a Religious of this 
Community you can use 
all your talents: Nurse, 


teach, do catechetical 
or social and domestic 
work. 


For information write to: 
Rev. Mother Provincial 
St. Mary's Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia 














MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. |. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
and General Courses. 


entific, Commercial, 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 








SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 


damental skills Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 








“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Il. 





For YOURSELF... For YOUR HOME... For YOUR GIFT 


THE SIGN MAGAZINE Room 110, Sign Bldg., Union City, New Jersey 
Rev. Dear Father: Please enter subscription(s) for the following: (Check here [(] if gift cards 
should be sent to you, so you may sign and send them personally). 





ininbanaiiate (] One Year $3 
a (] Two Years or 
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Send gift card directly, signed: From ..............--:-::sssssecssensessenennnennsessnsenenneneanensnens (] Renewal 
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SHORT NOTICES 








RELIGIOUS MEN AND WOMEN IN CHuRcy 
LAW. By Creusen-Ellis, S.J. 380 pages 
Bruce. $6.50. This is the newly revised 


sixth edition of a book that has grow 
to be a standard work for members 9 
religious institutes in the Church. Along 
with commentari¢ 
on 


the customary briel 
the Church canons governing Re 
ligious, there is found in this new edj 
tion a special chapter on secular jj 
the \postolic 
Sedis Sapientiae, dealing with the edue 


stitutes, Constitutioy 
tion and spiritual directing of religioy 
clerics and priests, instructions for nu 
the Sacred 
which 


issued by Congregation 9 
Religious 
previous legislation on this subject; th 
letter the Sacred Congregation \ 
Religious to the Superiors General , 
the Institutes regardin 
the use of radio and television, and @ 
planations throughout the book of th 
most recent practices of the Sacred Cor 
gregation of Religious. 
an invaluable aid to Religious but als 
a helpful volume to others who wai 
to know what the Religious are up toi 
the Catholic Church. 


now supersedes qj 


of 


of Perfection 


It is, as usua 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL THEOLOGY. By Joh 
Ford & Gerald Kelly, S. J. 368 pages 
Newman. $4.50. Father Ford an 
Father Kelly are among the best-know 
moral theologians in the country. Fo 
years they have been preoccupied wit 
examining the latest situations or find 
ings in the field of sociology, psycholog 
and medicine, in the light of the eterm 
principles of the moral law. 

This present volume (Vol. I of a pr 
posed series), has grown out of 1 
authors’ series of articles which appear 
in Theological Studies, 1941-1954. Ne 
material and treatment 
former problems are found in the c 
rent work. 


revised 





In this of 
theological literature, the authors co 
sider such subjects as human freedos 
and responsibility, unconscious moult 
tion, sexuality, steady-dating, alcoholist 
and Cathol 
cism, dancing, and contraception. 

A brief chapter on “New Approaché 
to moral theology sets forth the ter 
to insist on love and the Spirit rath 
than law and the letter. Meaty criticis® 
of this trend are followed by two ext 
lent chapters on “Situational Ethie 
Recent papal pronouncements on “T 
New Morality” are added. Subject 
aspects of imputability are explored 

It is to the credit many of 
laity today that they are becoming & 
terested in the study of Moral Theolog 
Such men and women, as well as pre 
will find valuable aid in this mode 
approach to many of man’s perenm 
problems. 


survey contempord 


tranquillizers, psychiatry 


of 
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Heart of Christ... 
invite you to teach Religion to 
His little ones, to bring stray 
sheep back to His Sacred 
Heart, to bring “the other 
sheep” to His Fold, to bring 
all souls to love Him more? 
This is the work of the Mis- 
sion Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, accomplished through 

the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can 

use YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 

YOU. Write today for detailed information: 

Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 

Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 

4, Md. 


Does the 











AN INVITATION... 

To give a gift of yourself to the missions as a mis- 
sionary teacher, doctor, nurse, social worker. Write to: 
Vocation Director 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. 

“Tf you want to love Christ, spread charity all over 
the earth, for the members of Christ are all over the 

world. St. Augustine) 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 


Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 
































LITTLE COMPANY 


. OF MARY SISTERS 
re or “THE BLUE NUNS” (so called because of their 
el blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 


help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. 
WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M. 

cul Convent of the Maternal Heart 

Evergreen Park 42, Illinois 











“'E ‘MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
uv and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
jim} ‘deals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 

















hol 

Reverend Mother Prioress 
' Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 
ne 
ret “— ° : 
ad The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
i fy et to generous young ladies who desire to make 
cis ‘% Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 


lowing activities : teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
xc Gentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
uursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 













hics the home and foreign missions. 
“Th If interested, please write te: 
. MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
ect! Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
red. Shillington, Pa. 
yf th 
ng MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
log CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
sae | 18, N. J. 
- Please send literature on home and foreign 
oder Missions, 







ent 























between eighteen and thirt 
all and follow Him may 


Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 


love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, 
who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
; nd peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 
SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 















the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

















BE A PIONEER! 


Priests and Brothers, working to 
ether in Congenial Companionship 
in Mary's Own! Every talent and 
training useful Help bodies and 
souls Catechetical Medical 
Nursing Administration Social 
Service Education, Travel, Ad- 
venture, Experience. The only one 
of its kind on earth. 

Write for full information to 


SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 











CARMELITE PRIESTS 














This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 











PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 




















THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS CONGREGATION 


YOU can become acquainted with this Community of men 
—all Brothers—who operate hospitals in five states and 
Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Neb., by writing today for 
free literature and information. Address: ALEXIAN BROTHERS 
CONGREGATION, 1240 W. BELDEN, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS. 





We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION obligation, some of your vocational 
* MEN OF MARY literature. 

Be a Carmelite! Mary's 

own Order is calling for DUN a cass weavcvecccsoceess Age ..... 

volunteers. Write for in- 7 

formation today to: Address ak Wins Sine ale ard awe 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 7 
2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. City. eee e eee. Zone State ....... 
Peay + ofS #7 f' i | 
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are OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 


THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
wEARS OF JESUS invite young men | | 


write for the new illustrated 
The Joy of Charity. Writ 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 


oklet t 
Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 

Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 































FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious - A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 


HEALING HANDS | 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas, 





For information write to: Vo- Save souls as a noble and heroic 
cation Director, Franciscan HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
Te srtiaries of the Holy Cross, — John of God, Write: 

St. Anthony Novitiate, New Master of Novices Director of Vocations 


Berlin, Illinois. St. Joseph's Novitiate or Hammond Hall 











Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 











Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


* Teaching * Foreign 

e Youth Work Missions Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 

© Farming © Clerical Work . : : k h 

© Sraies and interested in boarding school work or the 

we Write for literature to rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
Brother Eymard, C.S.C Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
218 Dujarie Hal! St. Joseph Juniorate °° ° . 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New k Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 














(Order of the Pious Schools) 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


Write for further information to the 


PIARIST FATHERS 1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 











SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 





ST. NAZIANZ i , WISCONSIN 


make their spiritual year novitiate at River Oaks Manor! SALVATORIAN 
oe tare are true ietintose in every sense of the word. They are consecrated to 
God—set apart! If you are a big man, that is to say, BIG of heart, generous to a 


fault, with a terrific sense of humor and a deep down desire 
spiritual life, then jot us a line. We can help, if YOULL let us. 


to improve your 











DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER 


The 
Teachin 


Pallottines work 
g, Parish Work, 


in 23 Countries. 
Preaching Home 


Their work 
Missions, 


is 


universal: Foreign Missions, 
Conducting Retreats, etc 


Write for free Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations 
309 N. Paca St. Baltimore I, Maryland 


] 


| 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 6) 


“GOOD OLD DAYS” 


Permit me to submit the following com 
ments on your editorial “The Good Qjg 
Days.” (July) 

At the risk of exposing myself as a crack 
pot and deficient in knowledge of 
country’s economic and social history, I cop 
preference for the time when we ha 


ow 


fess a 


no Federal income tax, no strong unions 
and little government interference wit) 
business. 

While granting that these devices hay 


been beneficial as sedatives, in my Opinion 
they have prevented—and will continue 
prevent—the possibility of achieving 

healthy economy, because they have cop 




















Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, "'—_——e and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 


in the U.S 
Box BB 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Arlington 7, Va. 








ditioned us to the worship of paternalism 
| the antithesis of economic independene 
| and you cannot have a sound, stable socier 
without economic independence of all it 
members. 

But the very idea of economic independ 
ence in our modern complicated soca 
structure is looked upon today as Utopia 
nonsense. We seem to prefer the enervating 
concept of “social security.” 

JOHN A, Arp 
West PATERSON, N. J. 





| 
| CAPTAIN KANGAROO 
| 

I am so anxious to congratulate you a 
on your article on “The Man Five Million 
Mothers Love,” by Jeanne Webber. (July 
We love him but are very sorry to say 


| channel has cut his time to 15 or 20 min 


utes and now while he is on vacation ( 
we only see “Capt. Kangaroo” on Satur 


| days 
MARGARET CLARi 
} 


HoLLyYwoop, FLA. 


| BOUQUETS 
I thought I would get a note off to y 
to tell you how very much I enjoy you 
magazine. This month it was especially it 


teresting to me to read the fine article | 

Mr. Frank Thomas, “Help for Trouble 

Children.” (July) My cangratulations | 

this author on his sympathetic story. 
Mrs. FREDERICK J. Hor! 

FuLton, N. Y. 

am not a Catholic 


| Even though I 
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read THe SIGN and enjoy it. 

The stories about priests, nuns, a 
saints are especially interesting to me. 
also enjoy the other articles in THE Si® 

I feel that I speak for most Americ 
teen-agers when I say that THe SIGN is! 
very interesting and educational magatilt 


SANDY LEE Kas# 


Wattep Lake, MICH. 


BRICKBAT 





THE SIGN has been. to say the least! 
constant source of irritation to Atm 
tervals, we pick up a copy and study ! 
mostly to see if finally the editorial policis 
have been reformed. Much to our regret™ 
still classify it along with America, the 
Commonweal, and other publications & 


us. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 


‘on mean 
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the same ilk, that apparently through a 
very misguided ultraliberal train of thought 
lowly but surely are destroying everything 
this country stands for, not to mention the 
harm done to the Catholic Church among 
informed non-Catholics through the policies 
of the magazine... . 

ANDRE H. DROUIN 


Houston, TEXAS 


MINORITY DIFFICULTIES 


with 
Diocese,” 


I read interest “What Suburbia 
Does to a by Douglas J. Roche, 
in the September issue; I can say I sin- 
cerely enjoyed the article... 

I do not doubt that much dissension was 
due to the influx of the Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, and Southern’ whites. 
This great metropolis has much employ- 
ment to offer and these people took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities. Why so much 
dissension? My answer to that question 
is this: too many Catholics today give more 
thought to the customs of the time than to 
sound Catholic teachings . . . 

Being of a minority group, I know from 
experience what the difficulty is in regard 
to real estate. To a person belonging to 
such a group, it is next to impossible to 
fnd decent living quarters. One might 
compare this to the search for the “pot 
of gold” at the end of the rainbow. So 
what do we have? Negroes, Mexicans, and 
| — the other minority groups are forced to 
of ake what is left in living quarters—the 
)®@ sums and below-standard neighborhoods. 
! False conceptions of the Negro are learned 
»@ (uring childhood due to the teachings of 
adults who believe these false principles. 
yf A'S a result, children’s minds are infused 
with illogical thinking and practice race 





nie prejudice, segregation, and the like. On 
the other side, the Negro child is con- 
‘antly reminded to keep his place. He is 


not their equal; therefore, a fence is always 
ip where the Negro is not wanted. America, 
the land of the free! 

vl May God bless those who were noble 
ou B enough to stay in the parishes and help 
it combat the evil prejudice against the Negro 
id other minority groups. 

be Prayer for the intention of a better un- 
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* Religious Teachers. 


* Religi d in domesti 





Lafayette (3), La. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


» clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address 
De La Salle Normal 


the vocational director nearest your home: 
St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 



















JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 

CLERICAL 

DOMESTIC 

MANUAL TRADES 

For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 


Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 





life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 


For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Springs, Md. 


WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
> and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 




















HOLLISTON, MASS. 





THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their [6th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S$. C. 











BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. I. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 














— Apply to — 
Director of Vocagions 
Consolata Houpe of Studies 
5406 Colorado a, — Washington I1, 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 














General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
If you live in any state east of Ohio. 











See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


For Complete Information wrife to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 
ea 


ict MA 





P tery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


If you live in Ohio or west of it. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young mer 


write for the new illustrated 
The Joy of Charity. Write ¢ 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 











Eureka 











FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 

St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a religious A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 
For information write to: Vo- 
cation Director, Franciscan 
Tertiaries of the Holy Cross, 
St. Anthony Novitiate, New 
Berlin, Illinois. 











Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


* Teaching © Foreign 

* Youth Work Missions 

¢ Farming © Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C 
218 Dujarie Hall or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, Ind. Valatie 9, New York 





BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 


Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 








HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas, 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 

—_ John of God. Write: 

Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph's Novitiate or Hammond Hall 
Ojai, California Gloucester, Mass. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
interested work or the 


rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 


and in boarding school 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 








PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 
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The Pallottines work in 23 Countries. 


309 N. Paea St. - 





DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! 
BECOME A PALLOTTINE PRIEST OR BROTHER 


Their 
Teaching, Parish Work, Preaching Home Missions, Conducting Retreats, etc. 


Write for free Vocation booklet: Director of Vocations 


work is universal: Foreign Missions, 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 

















in the U.S.A 





Why not be ‘The Perfect Soldier for Christ?’ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 








LETTERS 
(Continued from page 6) 


“GOOD OLD DAYS” 


Permit me to submit the following com 
ments on your editorial “The Good Qk 
Days.” (July). 

At the risk of exposing myself as a crac 
pot and deficient in knowledge of oy 
country’s economic and social history, I cop 
fess a preference for the time when we ha 
no Federal income tax, 
and little government 
business. 

While granting that these devices hay 
been beneficial as sedatives, in my Opinior 
they have prevented—and will continue | 
prevent—the achieving 
healthy economy, because they have cop 
ditioned us to the worship of paternalism 
the antithesis of economic independence 
and you cannot have a sound, stable socien 
without economic independence of all js 
members. 

But the very idea of economic independ 
ence in our modern complicated soci 
structure is looked upon today as Utopia 
nonsense. We seem to prefer the enervating 
concept of “social security.” 


no strong unions 


interference with 


possibility of 


JOHN A, Arn 
West PATERSON, N. J. 


CAPTAIN KANGAROO 


I am so anxious to congratulate you al 
on your article on “The Man Five Millior 
Mothers Love,” by Jeanne Webber. (July 
We love him but are very sorry to say ou 
channel has cut his time to 15 or 20 min 
utes and now while he is on vacation ( 
we only see “Capt. Kangaroo” on Satur 
days 

MARGARET CLARi 
HoLLywoop, FLA. 


BOUQUETS 


I thought I would get a note off to yo 
to tell you how very much I enjoy you 
magazine. This month it was especially i 
teresting to me to read the fine article | 
Mr. Frank Thomas, “Help for Trouble 
Children.” (July) My cangratulations | 
this author on his sympathetic story. 

Mrs. Freperick J. Horr 
FuLTON, N. Y. 

Even though I am not a Catholic 
read THE SIGN and enjoy it. 

rhe about 
saints are especially interesting 
also enjoy the other articles in 

I feel that I speak for most 
teen-agers when I say that THe SIGN is? 
very interesting and educational magatitt 

SaNpY Lee Kass 


nuns, al 
to me. | 
Tue Si) 
\ merical 


stories priests, 


WaLtep Lake, MICH. 


BRICKBAT 


THE SIGN has been. to say the least! 
constant source of irritation to us, At? 
tervals, we pick up a copy and study # 
mostly to see if finally the editorial policies 
have been reformed. Much to our regret¥ 


| still classify it along with America, the 


Commonweal, and other publications ot 
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the same ilk, that apparently through a 


very misguided ultraliberal train of thought 





st, 3 


Jowly but surely are destroying everything 
this country stands for, not to mention the 
harm done to the Catholic Church among 
informed non-Catholics through the policies 
of the magazine. ... 

ANDRE H. DROUIN 
Houston, TEXAS 


MINORITY DIFFICULTIES 


I read with interest “What Suburbia 
Does to a Diocese,” by Douglas J. Roche, 
in the September issue; I can say I sin- 
cerely enjoved the article... 

I do not doubt that much dissension was 

due to the influx of the Negroes, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, and Southern’ whites. 
This great metropolis has much employ- 
ment to offer and these people took ad- 
vantage of the opportunities. Why so much 
dissension? My answer to that question 
is this: too many Catholics today give more 
thought to the customs of the time than to 
sound Catholic teachings .. . 
Being of a minority group, I know from 
experience what the difficulty is in regard 
to real estate. To a person belonging to 
such a group, it is next to impossible to 
find decent living quarters. One might 
compare this to the search for the “pot 
of gold” at the end of the rainbow. So 
what do we have? Negroes, Mexicans, and 
the other minority groups are forced to 
take what is left in living quarters—the 
sums and below-standard neighborhoods. 
False conceptions of the Negro are learned 
during childhood due to the teachings of 
adults who believe these false principles. 
\s a result, children’s minds are infused 
with illogical thinking and practice race 
prejudice, segregation, and the like. On 
the other side, the Negro child is con- 
‘tantly reminded to keep his place. He is 
not their equal; therefore, a fence is always 
ip where the Negro is not wanted. America, 
the land of the free! 

May God bless those who were noble 
nough to stay in the parishes and help 
combat the evil prejudice against the Negro 
ind other minority groups. 

Prayer for the intention of a better un- 
erstanding among Catholics throughout 
he world is a step in the right direction. 

Lucien J. Leal 
forpeka, KANs. 


MISTAKE 

In your July issue, on page 15, is a pic- 
ture of the Polish Motka Boska Czestochowa. 
‘he is improperly placed in your magazine. 
The words above (reversed in the reproduc- 
on mean “We hasten ‘neath your pro- 
ection.” 
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letters should as a rule be limited to about 
400 words. The Editor reserves the right of 
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‘utting. Opinions expressed herein are the 
“titer's—not necessarily those of the Editor. 
“mment concerning articles or other matter 
‘ppearing in the pages of the magazine is 
welcomed. Communications should bear the 
‘ame and address of writers. 


* Religious Teachers. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 








e THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address 
De La Salle Normal 

Lafayette (3), La. 








the vocational director nearest your home: 
St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
Mont La Salle La Salle Institute 
Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. 








JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 
CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 
For particulars write 


Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 





Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener 
ous young men who can lead 
life of complete sacrifice — 
life devoted to Catholic Edu 
cation — 

For further information: 

Brother Paul, C.F.X. 

Xaverian College—Box S$ 

Silver Springs, Md. 
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WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


Ar in Mission Lands, the old 
S and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 



































































THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their [6th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 











BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 
boys. The Church thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

For information, write to: 
BROTHER DAVID, F. |. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 














— Apply to — 
Director of Vocagions 
Consolata Houpe of Studies 
5406 Colorado -,. wag Washington I1, 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazii, Argentina, Colombia). 
GH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 









A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 
vocations. 















General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 
If you live in any state east of Ohio. 











For Complete Information wrife to: 
















See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- 
ing Trades to help with Monastery 
supplies and maintenance. 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


If you live in Ohio or west of if. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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S N EW... for little ones from 3 to 6 years! 


... wonderful “busy books” 
for very young Catholic boys and girls 


— written just for them by the 


beloved Maryknoll Sisters! ay - 
eye 


‘ecocosenanmanenncnn 


Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Archbishop of New York 


ones — children from three to six. Stories... pictures. . 

cut-outs. . animals .. songs... games. Everything chil- 
dren love — a whole colorful series with a new issue mailed to 
your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself 
and you can. Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy 
Teaches as it Entertains —Printed Throughout in Full Color 
THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is ideal because it 
teaches while it entertains. It instills Catholic ideals, and helps 
the small children to grow in mind and spirit in that strange 
and fascinating new world of religion. The pictures are a 
delight, bright, gay, full of glowing colors... and the charac- 
ters so vivid they seem to make each story come alive. 

Helps Mother, too! 

Here’s the answer to endless questions which smal] children 
ask: Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security . . . creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Te CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Reading a beautiful book, or being read to, encourages chil- 
dren’s powers of concentration, especially in these days of 
poured-in entertainment... and you can just picture the little 
ones’ delight with full-color pictures by world-famous chil- 
dren’s artists! There’s nothing — no nothing — quite like some- 
thing of their very own! There are not too many words on a 
page, and each copy is printed on pure white paper in nice, 
big, easy-to-read type. The covers are made of linen-finish 
stock, sturdy enough to stand up under lots of hard wear 


SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 
FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 


No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 
ft Pay Only for Copies 
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Size 11x81". On fine 
paper, sturdy covers. 


influences of books is not the least of these. God grant that the 
eyes may be fixed on beautiful pictures and that his imaginati 
may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted without 


memory 
ishness to the freshness of his soul.” 


—Pius Pf 


How to Join THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your child 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost ag 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a! 
one will be mailed every ten days. There will be 24 differ 
copies in all at only 35¢ each — a wonderful bargain in bt 
dreds of happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES A 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 


A FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first 
TREASURE Box copy, we 

send you absolutely FREE.. 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober 
ammergau. This beautiful keep: 
sake is yours to keep always 
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